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The only way young people will get their rigl\ts, and a significant vdice in their 
schools and communities, will be through organizing. Despite the good intentions 
of some teachers, administrato^tond parents, adults by themselves will never give 
young people their full rights^Only determined, well organized and militant 
students and young people can radically change the system to tl^eir advantage. 

However, as soon as you decide to do something about your situ<^tion, the effects 
of age discrimination become acute. As a young person, you are under the legal 
control of your parents, who may not want you fighting for your rights. Nor do you 
have access to money, printing equipment, -and other resources t^at are so 
important for succe'issful organizing. You probably don't have influence or 
connections **in high places.'* And most importantly, you don't have years- of 
organizing experience. Young people are isolated from the real world; they seldom 
get to test themselves under real life conditions. Few students ever have the 
opportunity to set political goals, fight for them, experience setbacks, reassess, and 
fight some more. Therefore, not only dp young organizers have to struggle around 
the issues, they also have' to struggle against their own inexperience. 

For example, by the time many student organizers learn how to recognize a 
runaround, how to form a coalition and how to plan a demonstration, they are ready 
to graduate. 

Student and Youth Organizing is designed to help organizers overcome the 
problem of inexperience by distilHng the experiences of other organizers. The 
pamphlet is divided into seven major chapters, each discussing a specific aspect of 
organizing. Chapter One discusses how and why to plan a strategy before 
beginning to organize. After a strategy has been adopted, you need to decide which 
tactics will be most effective. Chapter Two outlines some possibilities. C^iaptfei^ 
Three talks about forming an organization, and Chapter Four describes many of the 
skillsShat" an organizer must learn, suclf*as fundraising, mimeographing, and 
running a n^etting. Chapters Five and Six talk about deciding which issues to 
focus on, and list dozens of popular issues that students have used in past 
organizing drives. Finally, Chapter Seven warffs of some common riroblenjs faced 
by organizers. At the end •there is a .phort Bibliography for further reading. 

This pamphlet emphasizes the techniques of organizing. An obvious limitation is 
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that it docstrt thoroughly analyze the rca.^ons why y6ii\\g people need to fig^ht foi^ 
^heir rights. That question is discussed in' other Youth Liberation pamphlets. In 
particular, we feeomme^id Unfair to Young People. It shows how tHf schools got the 
way they are. based on historical evidence, which nicely complements the 
information in StudenS and Yoidth^Orgiuuzing, 

There'ftrc several approaches used throughout this p3tnphlet that necJd a note of 
explanation. First; to illustrate certain points;- W often analyze and criticize an 
orgfrmxing effort. Obviously, we are not criticizing those students for their 
ahistakeji. Mistakes are inevitable in organiaingi the only way to avoid therti' is 
no do nothing. V 

• Second, we often say that organizeris **should" do this or ^*mHt*' do that. 
Though the information and suggestions in this pamphlet are sound, yoh needn't 
do something a certain way just because it says so in here, especially if your own 
instincts or experTences suggest that you should proceed differently, ^tudef&and 
Youth Organizing is only a guide to the CQmplex task of organizing, not the last 
word.^ ^ . 

Not all studeats will find this pampht^t useful or hel{)ful. Although schools ar^ 
similar throughout the country, they are not all the sa^ne, and not all students. want 
the same things; For example, students in a public free school might find much of 
the information presented hore irrelevant, at least to^eir immediate school 
situation. Students who generally expect adults' to change things for student^' 
benefit^will not find much to help them here. Nor is>hfs guide intended for students 
who want to c\xi off all communication with^^krtts. We believe that student/adult 
cofalitions are often advantageous. ' . 

This pamphlet empbasizes urban and suburban^schdols; students in rural areas 
may face different problems. Likewise, our experience and emphasis is primarily in 
the northern United States. Southern^ students, and Canadians, may have to do 
some translation. ^ • 

Students \^ho\^^ni^sxAvQss racism or sexism, rather than ageisln, as the prin^cy 
issue, will find this-p?rnphlet useful in conjunlltion with their other rtiaterials. ^e 
think these othep issues^pe complementary, an'd that the infornj^ftion presented * 
iiere can be used productively by ^ny group stru ?gling to make sthools better serve 
the needs of students and the community. / 
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Despite the 1969 Tinker decision in which the Supreme Court said that . 
high school students should have freedom of speech, a great number of 
schools still put illegal or questionable limitations on student activities. 
In 1971. a group of students in central Minnesota decided to do 
something Ubout it. 

Their sch6^ required that anyone passing ovitMitei'ature' on campus 
had to get faculty sponsor and prior approval fijim the deap. The dean, 
as a couple of students discovered when they approachecl hrrri about'l^ 
■ leaflet supporting the United Farmworkers boycott, would not approve 
anything controversial. • * 

'The students got together with some disgruntled writers from the 
school newspaper st^ff. After Idoking at several books and pamphlets on 
student rights, they decided that they should have the right to distribute 
whatever they wished, with no sponsor and yfHh no prior approvaU They 
made plans tc^get^the school policy abolished.. * 

Dennis, who had taken a lot of initiative on such things in the past, 
^ade an appointment for several members of the group to talk with the 
principal. Three days later they walked into the office for the meeting, 

A Hard-Fought Failure 

'*We wdnt to talk' to you about abolishing the school's literature 
distribution policy/' said Dfennis. "We think it's unconstitutional 
because it requiresrpriQr censorship." He reached into his notebook and 
pulled out a copy of the Tinker decision, a xeroxed page frpm^a book in 
the school libiary that describe pfior censorship and told why the 
courts have fiued it unconstitutional, and a letter from the Alti'erican 
Civil Liberties Union, saying thatihey believed the school's policy would 
l>lot stani up in court. *\ ' * 

The principal looked everything oy?t-. **\'m certainly pifeased that you 
young people are taking ^n interest in school affairs," he said, **though 
• I must say this doesn't se^m like an important enough issue to spend all 
of your time on it. Why noUet-me look over this material and we'll ta\1^^ 
about itoh.V /' he looked at his calender. **two weeks from today, ^^d 
enough?" ' * v . ^ 

It wasn*t. but there didn't seem to be any choice so the mree students 
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nodded OK and left. 

Two weeks later, they came back. *'0h my goodness/* exclaimed the 
-principal, clapping his hand to his forehead, when they walked in. "1 
owe you an apology. Somehow I lost the materials yoU left me before I 
^liad a «fhance to look them over., I certainly hate to do this, but I think 
/ we had bettbr postpone the meeting and if you'll get me copies, Til be 
*:Hure^oJDok them over.** 

>\^ain. they didn't like it, but the students didn't feel they had much 
.choice. This tim^, ihwas three weeks before they met with thic principal 
again. \ » . ^ 

" Well, good afternoon," he said when thc^y showed up on time for 
their third appointment. "1 believe you are here to discuss our literature 
^ distribution policy?" 

'That's righ(.'' . , * 

"oTo tell y^u the trMth kidt, JLtook one look at that material you gave 
me and 1 said to myself, 'Why this is a matter fcfr the school board to 
, decide, not for me', 1 think you may be right, actually, but it's not my 
.decision. 1 recommetid that you talk to the school board about It." 
"How do>i'edoth^t?" 

"Check with my secretary. She'll give you the phone nuirtber for the 
\ school board clerk. Call the clerk and n\ake arrangements." 
\ "We'll try that. Thanks." , 
\\ "And.thank you," said the principal as he closed the door after them, 
'^'s cert^ly been a pleasure working with responsible students Jike 
yourselves," ▼ • 

Calling the clerk, Dennis found that the agenda was full for the 
^coming meeting, but that the matte%could be put on the agenda for the 
next meeting, which was one month away. He scheduled five minutes 
for a "citizen presentation" where tife students could present their case. 

The meeting finally came. Dennis and three others in the group went 
in and sat down^together. When their five minutes came, Dennis st< 
up and read from the various documents he had shown }he principal. He 
concluded by saying that "in view of all of this, it seems clear that the 
school's present policy is unconstitutional and should be abolished. '- 

"We thank >;6u for your concetn," said the board president. He 
turned to a middleaged man at the e^d of the\able. *'As the boardlS 
lawyer, do you have anything to say about this?" Bartholemew replied, 
"Yes 1 do. The iss^ue is a very complex one, and reading from just one or 
two sources does not really do it justice. Quite briefly, however. I think 
you will fmd that many schools have policies like ours. State law gives 
the board the authority to regulate school affairs, and this is certainly a 
school affair." # 

"Dennis Waved4iis hand wildly to protest, "There will be no discussion 
/yn this unless y\ actual proposal is On the floor," said the bokrd 
president. "Do any board members wish to make^a motion to change the 
policy." 

No one move^ a finger. Discussion was over, concluded the board 
' president, and he moved on the next agenda item: opening the school 
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Dennis und hl^ three frlendii left the meeting ruming. They had 
\\iisted three months wuitinK for the prinvi|Mtl, and then the Neh(H)l 
hoard, totuke some kind of action. And now. . .they were exactly where 
they started, Mttybe jtyen a little worse oft. 

They hnd been scr«iwed, First by a principal who sin^ply \(anied to 
stall and avord havin^:^^o do anything; then by a sch(H)l board, which 
even though it might be^wmng legally, knew the students didn*t have 
the resources to take it to court. But the board wasn*t the only obstacle. 
Dennis and his friends had blown \f. Their strategy was pixir, As a 
matter of fact, they didn*t even have much of a c(fnscious i^trategy. Thgy 
had started talking to the principal, simply because that was the first 
thing that occurred to them. Then they tried to talk to the schmil board 
because that was what the principal had said to do, They never sat 
down, listed the options open to them, and then dccidod which tactic or 
set of tactic?i would be most effective, / 

Another mistake: everything was done by Dennis. He made the 
appointments to talk to the^rincipal and school board, he chased down 
the references and letters, he did the talking on those occasions, he did 
whatever planning took place, and the* others let him. If everyone had 
been working onV^ifferent apprixaches to the same problem, theq when 
the school board failed to act, it vvouldnM have been the end d ^ 
everything. And the other students would have felt like^ something more 
than the shadow of Dennis. 
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How could th^se four students have been more effective? Planning a 
strategy for change always involves guesswork, •and you can never be 
sure what will work and what won*t. But there -are several steps you can 
take to improve your chances of success. -y 

First, make sure you know the issues welL including the argumepts 
and tactics that may be used against you. This requires homework, 
talking to others with different experience, and anticipating your 
objectives. • - ^ 

Second, get your supporters together^ througjjjrtflets and posters, a ♦ 
newspaper article or just word of mouth^^^fi^Cmble a lot of people who 
^upport whatever change you^rejjiDrHfig for. Then, before interest dies 
down, get everyone to^etherlor a meeting. 

At that meciiiigrllstthe forces working for and against you. For thq 
Mirnic&ot^'students discussed above, that list might have look^d^ke the 
..-^--^ollowing: 



Forces On Our Sii3^ 

* Supreme Court 

* Barbara*s mother is a lawyer 
and would support us, though 
maybe she wouldn't take oiir case 
to court. 

* BilLof Rights is taught ijn civics 
class, we can tie in with that. 

AO 



Forces Against Us 

* Entire admin|stcatipn is coif^ 
servative, not likely\4o want 
change. 

• We have no money for qourt. 

(• Most students don*t f^el affec^ 
ed by this issue. ^ 



ChOMlfig ami m»nnlno ItfttiKilM 

OmrThaTlTvrN^ 
4hlrci step- hramshtrm uhoul favfivM you coulil u%^^ BntinKtorrfiing, 
^ remember. meMMH thut everyone jiut thrown out ideani ah ftt»t an they can 
think of thcni. You don't comment on the ideas at thiii point. Try to be 
creative. Om person should act a» the recorder, writing everything 
down. In the case of the Minnesota ?itudents. the \\%\ may have Imiked 
like this: 

• Circulate petitions among students, asking for change in policy 

• Approach the schiwl board 

• Ask the ACLU fi)r advice on what to do , 

• Kidnap the principal and demand as ransom that the rule be changed 

• Ignore the rule ci>mplctely 

• Get some sympathetic teac^hers to talk with the administration 

• Type up the Supreme Court's decision on a leaflet, pass it out. and 
defy the school to prdffcnt It 

• Ask Barbara's mother fcr advice 

• Whenever the Bill of Rights is'dicussscd.in civics, ask why we don't 
have those fights in school " . 

• Start collecting a list of names of Icids who support Us so that we will 
be abfe to mobilize them for a demon^ttration or a school board fheeting 

• We don't do anything about this issue ^ we find some other issue 
that a lot more studetfts are concerned about; organize successfully 
against it. and then use the •momcntu'm from that to work on the 
literature policy and other things 

• Threaten to quit comingjo school if we don't get our rights 
When that list is as long as you can get it. then it's time to evaluate 

each idea. .Some suggestions you will quickly discard, ^nd others you 
may decide make sense onlv if done simultaneously with other tactics. 

Certain questions can help you determine whether each question is 
u:^able pr not: • 

n Do most people involved feel that the goal in this partiiulap case 
justifies the means? Many students would be willing to break a school 
rule for a cause they felt was important, but not for something that 
seemed trivial. ,^ ^ 

U What is the risk involved? Are you willing to take that risk? Risks 
involved can include: 

• Getting in trouble with parents 

• Getting detentions, or be\ng suspended, expelled or arrested 

^ • Losing a part-time job ^ • 

^ • Harrassment from teachers and administrators 
' Remember, the more students^hat support the action, the less chance 
there is of harsh repression. 

□ Is this tactic likely to be effective? Some tactics (petitioning) need to 
be combined with othet' approaches if they are to be fully effective, 
Other approaches (suing the school) m^t succeed by themselves, 

□ What effect will this tactic have on later organizing? Will it help you 
biiild a broad base of students, or wfll it alienate them? Will it create 
opposition to your group among teachers and community people who- 
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Newspaper staiff misses 

to vM \\ tV( I'MitMM th«* stitti tit VynfA. .itt 
iiiiii'tM'iuliMU %lu<lr>n( piipt'j M i (Miwnunity Miuh 
Sihixil Ml Ann Aihur pit«|i;iri*<t •iti nrhili* .ihiMit 
liir Ih I (tntiol Mu*lho(l% N^iKiruHv ihrit* w.i% ivMitrtt 
vc*r%v itlxuit v\hi'(ht«r %h(uilil \h* <ll|nwt«(l lo 

pi>hh%h tht* inloriDithiwi An arMlyMs nf tht* 
Nhuuuii* (FmI f(»l|4tvyt«(j shiuiltl \h* in%trii(t(Vi* 
'othfr %hi<li'Mt% v\hit fuul thrinsrlvi'^ in Mnid.ir 
Mtu.itMMiN iNi>it« I firoiiuhout (hr ini t(lt«r)V tht* 
VvnlA %t»iM %hitv\t«(l ii Mtlhr)unt«v% to ( i>nfrynj|p(hr 

ttt th(% '.iitu It* 1^ only tii rxplaMi ,1 ((ii))iiu)n and 
(liMiiitIt itmbli'irl tjnti ••xptitrc* v^iiy% to .ivoul it ) 

What Happened 

I hi* YenU Nt.tll aw.trt* th.it tt is^dl^Kat uiulrr 
Mu hiUitn law tor tea< ht«r\ to Kivf out htrth ( ontrtil 
ifitorrnation.. askrd W<lt*y DrownltH*, an adnitn 
4strati>r %yfTipathet« to studcMit iiK^ttN HtruKKlfs. 
v\hat MttiiUl hap^M'n tt thry pnntfd mkH an artu It* 
Dr^wnlft* (hdn t know, so ht* (uIUmI thf central 
atJinmistratton. that^ when* tho troublt* beK**" 
Iht* nu*%NaKi* frorvi thrrv was that My <l<\tnbo(u>n 
ol htrth (ontrtti uifbrniation was dlt'ital,' tHe First 
AftH'n(lni(*nt notwtthstanthnK If the mitturs did 
publish a tht" would bf susjVndttl The stu 
(Ifnts. however, were (t-rtam that they ha(i a legal 
rrght to publish, and planned to distribute the 
intorinatit>n even if the s( hoo) administration 
disapproved 

rht» next logical step, it seemed to the students, 
was to bring their case before the board *of 
education They reservi*d public Y()eaking timt* at 
the [>»(en)b«»r 12 meeting to inform the board of 
their intent to publish, and a^kk the board's 
reaction F rom the start, the students made it clear 
that they considered it •(heir right to publish 
whatever they wanted, whether the board liked it 
or not As they wrote in an editorial. "We do not 
recogni/e any school* bqard right' to prevent 
distribution of our newspaper * 

Most boacd members voiced their support - for 
distribution information about teenage preg- 
nancy jnd unwanted babies But they were eva- 
'sive or opposed to publishing actual how-to infor- 
mat^n about birth control Realizing that the 
Yenta article provided that kind of informafion, the 
board asked the students to refrain from pub- 
lishing until the board could get an interpretation 



» 

chance to unite students « 

ol Iht* law 1 he students in an fttod to >how , 
( (Mtpfi.ition agi^*ed tit do so 

•As it tuineil (lutf tfie board vJaw>t»i s advised 
that pifventiog puhlii^itioo would t^e a violation of 
the sludfiits I list and IbuitrenlN Ai^'iulinent 
lights lht*aitiile was putilished in the lanuarv . 
U\ I'l;^, iNMifi ol YenU. 

A Decepllvf^VMorv 

I ht* Ytnia staff won tht|ir < onfrontation with the 
board My working through t hannels the stu * 
dents gave < rt*den< t* to their lause, and were able 
to atty with adult groups su< h as the Ann Arlntr 
fduiatroo Association and IMannt*d MarenfhiMid 
around the birth (ontrol issut* In rtddition. tht* 
(Ontroversy was <ovfre(j in two Imal papers and 
iine l)etrt>it ti»|evisM»n station On the fatt* of il. 
their approat h was a huge su<<i*ss However, 
there was one iioiHirt^nt failiirt* they didn't 
organi/e other stutients In fact, the tactus used 
by the YenU stafi may have hindert*<l organizing 
t rriKtM'ding ttirough proper V^annels" has 
generalty been an incorre<t approach for student 
organi/ers Usually, it (ioesn t work JVof)er chaa- 
nels are obstacle (ouril^, set up and controlled by 
the administration Aggrt^ssive stiidents occasipn-. 
ally break through and win a concession, but 
rather than ex|)osing the systepi as rigged and 
unfair, those rare victories can inadvertently legl- 
tirni/e the very channels designed to ^stifle change 
furthermore, 'students vyho "beat the system*' 
often (.ome to believe that if they can do it. others ' 
(an The board touts them as examples of its 
fairness and willingness td work wrth students^ 
and gives them special' attention If no one is 
actively pressing other issues, and exposing the 
charade of "proper channels/' Ihe myth i's 
strengthened . , * 

Disillusionment * 

, Another unfortunate result of working through 
the system is the disillusionment of other stu- 
dents By the time most people have reached high 
school, all but a few favored do-gooders have a 
gut-level understanding of the impossibilfty -of . 
gaining si^ificam' changes through the system 
Occasionally, charige does appear to happen as a 
result of , working through the system Then t^he 
lesson to everyone else IS "See. it works'" For the 
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' .great majority bf people who kndvy that th^re is" 
somelhing drastically wrong; to_be/oId the srystem. 

\ works.is to be tojd that wKaTTs wrongjs «some 

X ...personal failure on theif pari. They sini^^ly can't 
fndke th(} system work /for th^m. 

Student o/ganizer^"^^^^ translate the power- 
lessness felt by ra<Jst students into effective action- 
where it has*a onance to work: outside the system. 

' That Avay, win or lose, students have a better 
understa»ding\f the overall political situation, 
and subseqjuent actions have a better chance of 
succeeding. ^ " 

What Cbuld Have Been Done ; . 

Several additional, and more important, steps 
could l?ave been taken by, the Y.^nta^staff . They 
could have passed out a leaflet explaining exactly 
what wa^ going on, including the adrhinistration's 
scare tactics They could have started a petitiop 
drive to support students' right to a free press. 
They could have arranged a4arge show of student 

. strength for the school board 'meeting. 

!f the Yenta staff had done any of those things, 

. students might have gotten a sense of collective 
:power The board's decision would have been seen 

' as,a capitulation to student power rather than an 
example of it's "fairness. School boards' and 
administrators only have pwW because the law 
grants It to them,, the ri^eal pJllyer lies in the^ 
students, because w4thout them' s^h^J^ould not 
exist. Student organizers should always emphasize 

\ that fact.. The long , range goal of stu^dent organ- 
izing mu^t be to create conditions where students 
can realize their power and use it to take control of 
the educational .process. 

^ by K'eith Hefner, in FPS 

Students and Parents join 
to fight do-nothing board 

At Chelsea High School in southeastern Michi- 
gan the student council recently signed a contract 
with a b^nd today at their Christmas d^fice. The. 
' school prlnc^^al/Vho had earlier said.it was all 
r^ght for that band to play, lat^r decided he'didn't 
wantthem to play after^H and forced the student 
council to break ^fte contract 

Aiter exhausing all the bureaucratic ways of 
trying to change this, the student council took the. 
last action open. It called for a sit-in. Two 
hundred-twenty-three students who sat in at the 
school's office on the day announced by the 
^ student council were all immediately suspended. 



The students' next move was, in this situation, a 
iitroke of genius. Tfae student council pi;eparecl^,a 
•pLubljc letter stating ihe students' side of ti\e story . 

'and sent it to the parents of 'every suspended 
student. The purpose of^the letter was to calmly 
and logically expo s^, the stupid and authoritarian 
nature of the administration's position. The ad- 
ministration scird the band could not play becaJse 
it was Affiliated wtth the Rainbow Peoj)le'5 Party of 
Ann 'Arbbr.'^ Students condemned the obvious 

•discrimination on the the baSis of 'political beliefs. 
Since the administration was wofried about an 
obscene light show and leftist leaflets the students 
repeated that they would not have any leaf/ets' or 
light'shOvJs. They fmished the letter with a history 
of how the administration had nev^treated the 
students wyth any .consideration. All parents were 
encouraged to come to a board meting aod find 
out the real facts. ^ ^ ^ 
^ The students completely SMCceeded In exposing 
how their school was rdn. The parents gathered in 
a large auditorium to hear the school board, only to 
find outjthe board was meeting In another room. A 
mass of*shouting parents forced the board to come 
out where the members could be seen. One parent ^ 
said, "it's a shame the parents have to come in 
here and demand that." The fjoard .then stated 
that they would not^ answer any of the parents' 
questions because they didn't vyant to prejudge 
the appeal of students that rnight come before 
them. The parents got madder ancfmadder as they 
each spouted out a two-minute statement and got 
no reply. ' ' 

Speech after speech contained lines like, "I 
moved here five years ago and the worst thing I've 
found about this contmunity is the attitude of the 
school* board," or "from all the students I've 
talked to it's been a piling on of aggravation after 
aggravation," or "%\ contend that the school 
system needs a whole revamping right from the 
top to the bottom." Many parents left the meeting 
muttering, "we'll fight them in court." 

The case of the Chelsea 223 is far from over but J " 
a lot has been gained/ The students learned that 
the only response to unjust authority must be for 
everyone to stand together and defy jt. By taking 
the initiative to explain the justice of their position, 
they have turned parepts into allies. The studertts 
gave the community a chance to see their adminis- 
trators as the two-bit dictators they really are — 
arid the community didn'.t like it at all. The 
principal and the school board, who started out so 
pompous, now look like fools. 

from FPS 
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12 Stude^nt and Youth Organizing 

. : . ". / . ■ A . f 

might otherwise support you? ' 
^ . ' ^ . After you have evaluated each taiitic, and decided which ones seem 
.* . . feasible, then'you're iff a position to\ devise an overall strategy. That 

* njeans deciding which tactics to u^,\at what times, and who wiir do 
■ W'hat. N ■■ .x J 

A. Good Example A'^^tudent group in a large Ohio city recently decided to organize 
: against the curfew laws there, which iaid everyone under nineteen had 
4o beeff thp streets by 10:30 p.m. At the beginning only three students 
» ' • . were>rWlly ready to do something, but- they developed a strategy that 
^ / .* made full use of each person's time. 

Qne person, Susan, prepared a petition calling for repeal of all curfew 
laws.* She typed it onto a stencil and printed several hundred copies. 
Each petition had a space for the student's name, schoi^J and phone 
number. Then she spent a couple weeks finding students at all the high 
^ , schools in the city who would circulate these petitions in their schools, 

.. By keeping track of who got how many petitions (and also by putting her 

" name a^d number at the bottom of each) she was able to get most of 
■ \ them back. / ' ' \ ' ' 

- Meanwhile, Linda approached the city council. She. found one 
moderately liberal member who was willing to listen to her arguments 
- against curfew, and to advise her abbut how to get speaking time on the 

» . . council agenda. She also made apt)ointmerits for herself and a friend to 

^ talk with several other council members. ^ 

TJ»e third student was to develop arguments to use at the council 
theeting. Since government bodies are afraid to bejhe first to do 
. anything, Tracy tried to find some other cities that had no curfew, and 

Wrote them asking whether it caused any problems. Figuring that the 
police would be strongly against eliminating the curfew, he made* an^ 
appointment to t^ with tKe police chief, and get an understanding of 

* the arguments thit would be used in favor of curfew. That way the 
students could prepare'to answer those arguments. ^' ■ 

The students planned to 'call everyone who signed the petiti(^ h 
eouple of days before the council meeting. They were going to urge them 
to attend the meeting, find out who needed rides, and who had cars and 
could offer rides. 

At the council meeting (which had not yet taken place at this writing) 
council members would face an exceptionally large turnout of young 
people. There would be a lot of pressure on them to act. I^they didn't, it 
^ Would be possible as young people left Ih'fe city hall to tell t6em that there 

Would be a meeting after school the next day to discuss what to do. A 
mass eurfew violation the following riigfht would be one possibility^. 

This strategy is sound. It is feasible, there is a good chance that the 
council, confronted by all those young pebple, will do something, and if 
it doesn't, it will be easy to move on to a more drastic tactic, because 
people wiU already be together and involved. 

This, strategy also gives everybody a chjyice to get involved to 
w hatever extent they want. The three students who wanted to put a lot 

■■■■ . ' : ■ ' - ' x\ ■ ■ ' . . . 



Choosing and planning Strateg»s ' 

more time into the project JiaVe been able to do so. Those who wanted 16 
put in less time have beeri/^able to circulate petitions^ and call-people 
•bout the council nieetine^Thos^ ^ho just wanted to put in a little time 
would be able to just cG^e to the meeting. 

^ Planning an effectiv^ strategy, therr, means putting togetlier one or 
morq tactics in such a'^way as to meet all of these criteria, op as many of 
them as possible. Iji the next chapter are discussions of some actual 
tactics you. niight use. 
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Have You Always Enjoyed Pushing Kids Around? 
Now you can get paidior haying fun! 



J Are you dissatisfied witb your present position ?Oo you want a job that requires no work and even less 
sense? Can you pass the follovying test? : ' . ; ' 



A . Students should be seen and rtot _. . 

B Spare the * ^ and sjKjiKfhe student. 
C. The only good student is a student. 



If you answered A, heard; B. rod; and C. dead, then -you may have what it tal$^s ^^enter Famous 
Principals' School. That's right, the one you've heard so much about. If you were unable to read the 
questions or write your answers, perhaps you should try Famous Superintendents' School. 

Famous Principals' SchooT^ai? founded years ago'by a group?of educators. These far-sighted men 
realize^, that the supply of»^j^ns, child-molesters and former J^iaii concentration camp guards was 
running out. Pooling their teilents, they .^et out to train^w men wfth the same desirable qualities. 



C 




Before I enrolled 
in Famous Principals' 
School. I hadTiothing- 
•to look fofwrfrd to but 
a life of shoe-repair. 
Now I have 2,500 
kids to pus^i arouQd. 
• F WM.. 

Covington, - 




Famou*^ Principals' 
School helped me go 
from pushing a T- 
square to being my 
own executive Yes- 
man. Now if only I 
could get. rid of 
F.WfM. 
VL.E.D'.,^ 

^oyington, Ky. • 



Even if you are not a natural liar, s^dl^t pr bureaucratic in-fighter. Famous Principals'. School canleach 
you these necessary skills. *Don't delay. Enroll now and join the ever-incrfeasing gravy-train. Just write: 
Famous Principals' School. 205 Heatherhill Dr., Southgate, Ky. 

/ ^ ' ' ' ' j_ from Chronicle of Current Events^ 

^ * ^ an independent student newspaper in Covington; Kentucky 
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„ Any strategy you use, whether it i$ ^nsciously planned or not, will 
call for using several specific tactics. These tactics can be divided into^ 
several categories, ^whioh overlap each other in several respects. 

F;irst' are. those that airti to build a power base among students and 
others in the community, including parents, sympathetic educators, and 
political groups. These tactics include leafleting,, education programs,, . 
and meetings with various groups. The as&uijiption l]ere is'^that change ) 
wiU come only rf students can pr^sei^i demands forcibly. * 

Second are tactics that direct threaten the people in power. These 
include demonstrations/pickenng, guerilla theateir, and legal siiits. The 
assumption behind thes^e taotics is that ypu have to threaten the oower of ^ 
those who dre currently rimnin^ the school system before tnby^will 
consider changing anythingNs- ' < ' ■ 

Third are tactics that appeal toTkef-good will of people, and -to their 
^desire to serve and educate students. These tactics include the appeal of 
grievances, some. forms of petitioning,iand discissions with friendly 
educators. The assumption here is that adn^inistratbrs* really want to 
meet student needs and do things tnat students feel are impoftant. 
Unfbrtunateiy, that assumption is wpong 90 percent of ,the time, but it 
doesn't hurt to maintain exordial rel/tionships with admitfistrators — ais 
long as you aren't coopted. \ 

Of course many ta^ics fit into more than one of these categories. The 
divisions that are made in this section are not absolute. For example, 
building a power base will eventually^ threaten the people in power. 
Both might help convince administrators to be more responsive to 
student needs. ^ ' , 

Building cT Power Base 

One way to develop a base is to conduc]t educational programs that 
supplement things going on in school You could hold afternoon 
Aworkshops, or '/education days" that focus on issues such as local pojiqe 
activity, the latest militatry activity by the UJS. in Afric^ pr Latin 
America, or local environmental issues. Films, outride s(£akers, and' 
other resources can be used. If you can't or don't warn to hold these 
workshops in school, ask churches, or a local college about, getting 
space. r 




Taciics 
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Several students in Central ©hie held a workshop like this to promote 
a local environmental action group. The gcoup was concerned about the 
quaIit>***of air and water resources in their community, arid was 
especially concerned because a river that /am through the* city was 
beccHning badly polluted'. Two students in particular, Beth and Susan, 
decided to sponsor an educational workshop f6c6sing on the rivfer, on its 
historic usfes an4 present condition^. They cbpse to hold it in ,a 
community center on the river's edgi*, outside of school, during a 
weekday^afternt)on/fand evening. Beth prepared leaflets announcing the . 
Ji^brkshop and got several othei; studerwts'to help iiistribute thejn'at the 
school door and- throughout the comniunity. Susan ^^^nged perfnis- 
sion to hold the meeting and found speakers and discussion leadersfjom 
factories arfd community groups. Since the leaflets by themselyes didn't 
s'Afcm to spark much attention, Beth used lots of personal arm grabbing 
and calls to students she knew who might be interested. . ^ 

About fifty students came, which seemed like a good turnout, 
esfJecialJy compared with other community events of the sort. The 
thirty-odd community residents who cdme seemed comfortable relating • 
to these students. 

During the workshop many opinions were presented representing 
students, workers, and factory owners, \ 

The meeting ended with people arguing vigorously about the various 
next steps to take regardingthe river.'. 

^^Beth and.Susan had decided hot to even try to hold this meeting inside' 
the'school for several reasons. They wanted to focus on the issues facjpd 
by the riverside community, to engage community residents in the 
process, and to introduce students to the river itself. Also, they did hot 

. want to hassle with school authorities. So, although this was billed as an 
educational event, it was not at all associated with the normal operations ^ 

' of the school. Later they decided they could have at least asked teachers 
to announce the me'eting in their social studies classes. That would have ' 
been an. easy way to increase attendance. 

Ano'ther'way to get into politidal e'ducation is to invite spealiers from 
the cojiytmunity into the school. It is important to design these events so 
they don't fall int<i the same old patterns of expert lectiJ5*er ^nd pass^ive 
listeners. It is more useful to s^t up discussion groups that encourage a 
serious exchange of idjeas. 1/ ^' 

rOrie of the most satisfying aspects of bringing in speakers is that the 
same students^who do'n't listen to you when you're explaining they don*'t 
have any rights, or that the farmworkers are being exploited, often pay 
close attention to an **out^ide iauthority" who says basically the same 
thing. Many organizing drives have been stimulated «by bringing in aji 
expert to talk about the issues involved. 

Events liki* these do^more than just, allow students to talk about 
important issues. They also>pVovide a taste of what school m'lghl be like 
when students talk to one another and plan their own education. 
For these events to work, they must be widely publicized. If large 
^urabers of students are not involved from the beginning in creating 

• • 17 
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Leaflets and Posters 




these events, at least you must see that everyone hears about them well • 
in advance. For that, you can use school newspapers, community 
ne}\«>papers. leaflets and posters — all discussed in the following pages. 

Leaflets can be used for any of several purposes. They can tell*people 
about a workshop or other event that t(5ok place, or can be used to build 
interest in something that's coming up. They can be educational 
* devices, to discuss an issue or problem in the' school ^jKimuhity, 
showing how it affects students. OccasionaUy a leaflet will combine ^wo* 
of these funclioiis — but be wary of trying to fit too much onto one; 
leaflet. - \ 

The biggest mista'ke in putting out a leaflet is to cram line after line of 
type onto a page dnd expect\people to read it. They won't. Use bold ' 
headings at the top, and subheadings.throyghout the text so peopfe can y 
get some idea what the leaflet is about without having to read the whole- 
thing. Worjc in drawings or photos or other artwork if you can ; maybe an 
Vi^rt student you know will help with design. Don*t be bashful about 
^copying the exact foflfej^ of a |eaflet someone else has done that you 
think is eye-catching. Effeetiveness is more important than orig4nality. 

When announcing an upcoming eventf^ sure to include the time, 
place, date, a brief statement about \vhajrs happening and why it*s 
important. When planning a leaflet. figufeSQUt before you write it just * 
who is the intended audience (students in tn*b>halk, sl^oppers. towns- 
people at a school board meeting, students in the cafeteria...) and 
make it elear« at<the beginning of the leaflet exactly why this leaflet is 
important to them. Otherwise they won't re^d it. 

Leaflets should be kept simple, and should focus only on one event or 
idea. Instead of one long leaflet, try putting out short leaflets frequently, 
each, focusing on different events and ideas. You can save money by 
printing two messages on one piece of paper and cutting it in half. 

Plan your diistrilpution carefully. Where can you contact large numbers 
of students? Usually major areas ground the entrances and cafeteria will 
be best. ^ ' . 

The school administration cannot legally refuse to let you pass out 
leaflets iti; school, unless the leaflets are really inflammatory. The 
Supreme Court, ifl the Tinker decision, clearly ruled that you have a 
right to free speech in school, and if you ask ^school' authorities for 
permission to pass out literature, they must provide an adequate time 
and place for it. \ 

There are two problems with this. First, school administrators quickly 
forget about cpurt decisions* they don^t like, and may deny you these 
Hghts. Second, we don't believe t.here is anyireason you should submit 
to school restrictions regarding when and where you can pass out 
literature. They hav^ no legitimate authority to make such rules. It is 
actually not at all hard to get around the rules, and if you are careful, you 
probably won*t get caught. Just don*t carry too many leaflets with you at 
one time, so if they get confiscated, thd loss will be minor. 

Incidentally, if you are distributing literature off of school grounds thp 
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school can't touch you. Just be sure there are no local ordinances * 

restricting you. * ♦ . 

Posters have some'of the same uses as leaflets^ and some different 
ones. Besides ar/nouncing meetings, or coming events, they can also be 
used to push certain <»logans and ideas in front of the student body:* 
*'Peace in Southern Africa.^* **Clean up the River.** or **Stop Racist 
Suspensions.** * ^ - 

Posters should be eye-catching and deliver their message swiftly. Use 
bright colors, large letters, and dynamic drawings. A,s with leaflets. 
doti*t be afraid^to copy something else you've seen and liked. 

For large quantities and a professional appearance, you can print or 
silk screen posters, but that is expensive. Check with .speciality print 
sbops about this, (^r see if those facilitiejs are available in your school. 

If you are ryX allowed to put up. posters in the halls, you can t^Hrto 
friendly teachers about putting them up in classrooms. In any given 
room. 150 students may see the postec in one*day. Or put them in the 
bathrooms: it will take the administration longer to s^ee the^ there. You 
can .always affix posters to the walls with glue so that eVen if tlie 
adniinisfTation y^nts to get them off. it will take a while, A good camera ^ / 
shot of the principaKworking furiously to rip down your poster may do 
more to publicize your event than anything else. _ . • 

If you put up posters outside of the school, ask people before you use 
their ktore. yard. etc. Otherwise, you may create mqrp community 
resistance and annoyance at your postering tactics than you can handle. 

/One way to build support for an issue is to call for a student vote on it. Referendum 
It may be useful to find out which issues really touch ttrc students. The 
distribution ahd call for a vote can raise student'cofisciousness and help 
mobilize support. 

The results of a referendum.are ^ost valuable as propaganda for your 
cause. It is unlikely that the school will make the changes you suggest 
just because 90 percent of the studfents vote for them. Therefore, ypu. 
don*t need to beibverly concerned about getting official sanction for the 
vote, such as by doing it through student council or the administration. 
Both those groups are likely to take months getting it together, and may | 
even distort the issues. You might want to ask anofficial school group to 
sp6nsor the referendum, but if you arpn*t satisfied with their response, 
find another way to do \X. A simple way is to pass out ballots in school ^ '* 
and have them returned: to a certain locke^ 

You should stress that students can only vote once, and make every ^ • 
appearance of fairness. \Vhen the ballots are in. you could invite the 
student council to count tfiem. If. after your results are in the school 
accuses you of sloppy procedures, remttid them that they had 'the 
opportunity to do it right, and challenge them do it themselves, nbxt 
week.| ' ; V ^ ^ ti % 

Alwl^ys keep in mind that the referendum is only a tool, not a goal. 
Don*yput so much time into organizing the tjechnical details of voting 
tharyou ndglect to put out a leaflet supporting your position. And. once ^ 
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student and YouHi Organizing 



Noplace on tlie school board ballot for young people 

In Ann Arbor, Michigan, several young people have run for positrons on the school board. The first article 
here is reprinted from FPS; then we've taken parts from the campaign leaflets of two candidates. . 



.Nearly two years ago Sonia Yaco, age 15, ran for 
a seat on the Ann Arbor Board of Education. She 
was more cfualified than any of the adult candi- 
dates . She spent every day in a school where her 
life was controlled by School Board decisions. She 
'was ah elected member of the Student Advisory 
School Board, an organizer of the Ahn Arbor 
Sfudent Union, and a worker for Youth Liberation' 
and FpS "She was nominated as the candidate of 
4,n "adult" political party, the Hximan. Rights 
Party of Ann Arbor. . 
^ Sonia decided to run for office to make people 
aware of the non-existent role that students play in 
governing themselves. "I'm running to prove a 
political point," she explained, "the Board of^ 
Education controls ttfie ' lives of students and 
therefore students should have a voice on the ' 
Schoolyard.' . > 

• When Sonia filed her nominating petitions with 
the city clerk she had tfiree times the number of 
signatures required. A few days later a letter came 
from the Office of Operations of the Ann Arbor 
Public Schools stating that her name could not be 
placed on the ballot, solely because she was not 
yet 18 years old ^ o 

The Human FJjghts Party and Sdrtia filed suit 
immediately Five days before the June 12, 1972 
election. District Court Judge Lawrence Cubow 
refused to grant an injunction which would force 
the School Board to put Sonia'? name on the ballot 
She ran a strong write-in campaign anyway and 
recelvejd an impressive 1,363 votes. 

,Sonia's case, rested on two main grounds. The 
frrst Is that "jhe and all minors similarly situated 
suffer frqm an invrdious d scriminatlon as a result 
of the operatton ^nd" enforcement of a state law 
preventing them from aspiring to public office, 
especraljy to Boards of Education, regardless of» 
their fndividual ab'^^ties and qualifications. They 
consequently are being denied equal protection of 
the laws .guaranteed to them under the 14th 
amendment to the U S Constitution." Her com- 
plaint noted that "the^V-fs no more basis for 
distrngulshing between people on the basis of age 
in considering qualifications for candidates than 
there is on sex, race, ethnic background or 
identifrcation as a student." 




ment of a 
uch harder 
question is 



The second basic claim of the complaint was that 
the Human Rights Party 'and i^s membership are 
being denied First Amendment rights by the 
operation an^ enforcement of state laws pre^ 
ventrng persons under T8 years of age froni 
^seeking public office The party and its mem- 
bership have a right to have their views expressed 
through qualified and able candidates chosen by 
them to represent the. party irTelectidns." 

The complaint unearthed a couple of interesting 
sidelights. One Is the fact that an institutionalized 
aduU with a mental age of 3 could be a canoWdte 
— while a qualified 15-year-old could not. Another 
is the fact that, under Michigan law, SoniaT could 
run for the governing board Of a state university, 
(but not for f|er horhc town school board). 

The court could h^ve judgec^hls case on two 
possible grounds. First, do^^^^/jf^Jn question 
' rest'on grounds relevant to th 
"varlid state purpose?" .Se<^ond', 
to prove, is whether the lav 
. "necessary to promote a compelling state in- 
terest." f 

The "compelling state interest'/ test was not 
used. The court based this on ^jgin opirnon by 
Supreme Court Justice Stewart who said 'to test^ 
the power ..to establish an age qualification by the 
"Compelling interest" standard is really to deny a 
state any choice at all, because no state could, 
demonstrate'a compelling interest In drawing the 
line with respect to age at one point rather tlian 
another." Indeed!!! 

So, on May 11, 197^. the Federal Three-Judge 
Panel used the "valid st^e purpose" test to rule 
,against Sonia and the Human Rights Party. The 
'valid purposes" they dug up are two. tFlrst, they 
said that "excluding minors under tTie age of 18 
from a place on the Board of Education assures 
some measure of maJ^urlty on the part of board 
members." Second, "the State has an interest in 
assuring that its school board menibers will have ^7 
reached the age of majority in order to have., the 
legal capacity to transact the business of tb^ 
board, which may include signing contracts 

Sonia's case was immediately appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Many months 
later the Supreme Court refused to hear the -case 
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ana( aftirmed the judgement of the lower court 

FVjtting forth fancy reasons just adds to the 
insuJt Democracy means ' government by the 
people " but people under 18 can t participate 
Only Iwq conclusions can be drawn — either this is 
not a democracy, or«humap beings under age 18 
are not* real people. -Democracy" is a complete 
sham when nearly one third of the people aren't 
allowed to participate Toung people are kept inTan 
intolerable poNtic^l^Josition of powerlessness both 
in regard to our own lives and to society as a 
.* whole Becaus*e of her age Sonia couldn't evert file 
sijit on h»r own behalf Suit had to be filed "by her 
•next fr»end/^ wfio wal her adult campaign man- 

As an appendix Jto her 'case, Sonia's lawyers 
^included the Report of the Michigan-Governors' 
Special Commission on the Age of Majority The 
Comrryssion, found that the legal age of majority 
has never been based on "maturity.'.' Instead, the. 
age of majority rose to 21 years, in England mostly 
•because of the great increase in the weight of 
arms, knee-length, mail shirts, shields, etc., as 
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well as the longer training and increased physical 
' requirements for soldiers demanded by Williarr/ 
' the Conqueror. Before this time the British, the 
Romans and the "barbarians;' had always granted 
full adult rights*sorrrewhere between the ages of 13 
-and 15, . - ' 

The report also noted that, a^^ording to all the 
I intelligence tests used in the U.S., "mental age 
continues to grow throughout ^hildhood, but 
reaches ihi maximum in earK' adolescence, ages 
fourteen to fifteen." 

Even if Sonia and all young people were allowed, 
to run for school boards t^ey would most qiten lose 
(ilnle'ss young pecJi^le were also allowed' to' vdteT. If 
they did"win, |hey probably. couldn't chapge the 
schools much because their voice and vote would 
be drowned out by the conservativemajority of 
board member^. 

■ The tirpe of change in the status of youngrpeople 
can come only when w.e ourselves, both within and 
outside the schools, organize on a day-ro-day basis 
to gain our human rights and control .over our 
educatVgn. - ■ ^ 
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^ Two young people run^oh HRP ticket 



Diana Autm is an 18-year-9ld senior at -ihe 
University of Michigan She attended Pioneer 
High School from 1969-1971', during whfqh time 
she was very active in working for student rights 
(including the Student Bill of Rights)' Diana 
.brought before the Board proposals .for trial by 
peers for students, assumption of student inno- 
cence until disciplinary hearings' took place, and 
student votes on the School Board. She used-her 
position as'repOrter and co-editor of the Optimist, 
Pioneer's school newspaper, to foster school-wide 
support for .black demands and to ease racial 
fensions both before and after tf>e racial unrest of 
late September 1970 She helped run HRP's school 
board campaign last year,, and was' the first 
chairperson of the HRP public school committee 
which came out of the campaign committee. She 
has continued 'to work with the public ^school 
committee throughout the year, speaking at bolfd- 
meetings as an "ftRr representative and estab- 
lisl^ing lines of communication with students and 

other groups i.n the Ann Arbor community. 6e- 

% 



cause of her frequent attendance at School Board 
meetings in the past ^4 years, she knows how- 
School Boards operate^Jn short, she is a progres- 
sive and highly qualified candidate for the Board 
of Education. 



Lar'ry Mann is presently a high. school student in 
the Ann Arbor public schools. While in Tappah Jr^ 
High, Larry worked for ^tudeht rights through the 
Tappan Student Union and an all-school news- 
paper. , 

Larry has been an active member of the Human 
Rights Party artfl Youth Liberation of Ann 'Arbor 
for several years. 

As a student in the srhools, Larry is perhaps the 
best qualified candidate in this election, but his 
name will not appear on the ballot because he is 14 
yeaK'old. 

^The HRP strongly believes that students should 
have a major role in determining school policy, and 
we urge people to read our stands gn the. issues 
and vote for him as a write-in candidate. 
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20 . ^ Student and Yout|r^^ganlzlng 

'^the election is over, use the results to pressure the administration to act. 
They will be glad to ignore it if you let them. 



Running for the 
Schpol Board 



vill oe glad to ignc 
imberof caies jlrei 



A number of cities ^Iready let students sit o^ the board in a non-voting 
**advisory" capacity. It is dangerous to accept si^ch positions — you get* 
the appearance of having representation withoi^ actually getting it. (Se^ 
- the section on coopt^ion for more about advisory positions,) In this 
section we are talking about running for a regulaiL^oting position. 

Running fdt^hopl board is a lot of work, so /nany factors need to be 
considered before you take out petitions, /There are some obvious 
advantages: first, assuming yo\i will lose (and radical candidates usually 
"^do, whether they^re students or adults) the cknipaign itself will provide 
a g(?bd opportunity to go- into^he community and raise issues like 
student rights and democracy in the schools. Your views will be 
published and broadcast alongside of everyone elsQ.*s. That alone is 
significant.-^S^eeii^if you win, you will have acdess to a lot of inside 
information that students don*t normally see. Student interests will be 
representee! at boar^ meetings, for once, An(^ yotif will have a public 
ferum from which to criticize and conSient oit the schools. /> 
There are disadvantages too. Running helps legitimize the^^^IioolL 
. board as an official decision-making^^unit of the schools, and it implies 
thai those adults should haVe the power to decide school issues. Inethe 
• xjf^st. some groups have solved that problem by running candidate who 
was under age eighteen, Al^o. young people on the board are in constant 
danger of being coopted or intimidated to the ^oint where they're not 
effective, 

Naturally, serious thouglit must be given to deciding which issues to* 
focusfon. Since only eighteen*v^r-olds can vot«, the issues will have to 



Getting the position is ohi/ half the battle 



Atha Mathieu has mei a \^'ide range of con- 
tumely and conde^nsion since she was appointed 
to her city's Parks add Recre^io^ Commission in 
San Anseln^d, Calif, The reason: she's "only" 12 
years old * 

"Mathieu campaigned for th e pos ition earlier this 
year on the grour^ds thaOt5^rl<s^>^ for children 
and we need representatives on theSommission 
that runs them," Enough city council ^embiers 
agrieed with her-^or a 3-2 vote of approv^ 

Newspapers all around the countrv)?^e taken it 
all as a iqke An^'Associated Pres^^Iease, report- 
*ing on one meeting, said that . she managed 
to stay wide awake until the meeting adjourned at 
11 15 p m , well past her normal 8:30 bedtimb* " 
Ont* paper became downright scornful and wrote 

— ' — \ — 



in an editorial: 

"It was onct^ thought that age and experience 
were valuable attributes for the public office 
seeker ^pd that the, vote was given only to'those 
mature enough to know how to use it But that, was 
before the youth culture emerged in .its instant 
wisdom about every possible subject, 

"At her first meeting as a parks and recreation 
commissioner. ^Atha ^rgued in favor of a bigger 
community building, and voted against poison oak 
removal The American Revolution was fought in 
part over tKe issue of taxation without representa- 
tion Now we're appointing children J^o public jobs, 
which means representation by noo-voters and 
non-taxpayers Isn't progress wonderful?" 
,p 2 from FPS 
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appeal to adults a£ well as to students. But keep in mind young and/or 
radical candidates rarely win and that you can ">t^in*' issues without 
. "wirining'* elections. You don't need to com ptomis^ your principles — 
you neecl^o decide how to present .the issues so tfiat adults will iegin to 

^ think about them, instead of^being immediately turned off. | » 
Many parents are concerned about the B^Iy oppre^ion in schools, 
and about racism, sexism, and economip-discmii nation. Adults running 

. for the school board seldom focus onahese issUes; they generally talk 
abqut student discipline, building construction, taxes and the like. A 
campaign focusing on real issues li^e quality education and justice in the 
schools would be novel enough to create some sympathetic attention, 

% A good election campaign requires a group of committed people, who 
are willing to' put a good deal of time into the project. You will need to 
know things about 'cianvassing, press releases, press conferences, 
petitions, getting people registered, and getting out the vote. A trip to 
the library should provide you with several goOd books about running 
such campaigns. If you can fmd local people who haVe done election 
work in the past, their aqvicawill be Ihvaluable. . 

■ , ' ■ ■ • . ■' 

Threatening People in Power 

* To challenge or 'threaten the administration often means Using 
techniques outside normal channels. Sometimes it will involve behavior 
which is considered deviant or that borders on illegality. The following ^ 
tactics can be incredibly effective, if they are well planned. But they can 
alsa upset some parents, 'teachers and administrators. Think clearly > 
about the legal and public relations implications of'each of these acts 
beforej^ou engage in them.\ ' 

It js inpcyla^nt, when engaging in militant activities, to state your 
*demdnds.and^oals clearly^ so that you don't look like^'bahchj^ crazies. 
In this wS^^ou may get some support frohK other students^nd adults 
who ^6 not participate in these threatening ac^iolis but who will support 
yo^r goals. Even so, there is the possibility tl]|Ef adults may overreact to^ 
^ these challenges and try to strilce back at. 

There/ aVe two kinds of picketing: one is iiyormational, the ot|ier is Picketing 
disrupltA^. On an informational picket line, people c^rry signs or hand 
out leaflets to confront others with the issues. Check local laws to see if, « - 
you ne^d a permit for this kind of picketing, and tcy^njd ou^ about any^ 
special regulations. As long as^you don't block tra^ or stop people 
from going wher^th^ywant, picketing is generally protected as a I^ic^ 
Amendment right.jA big picket line is a good way to get attention. 

Picketing becomcfi disruptive when it attempts to prevent people from * 
^oing tHrough the /school doors or from going about their normal 
business. Such pickets are illegal, though they are sometimes justi- 
fiable. But before considering that, remember that i substantial line, 
without using force, may intimidate or convince people not to cross it.. 
* * ' 
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.'Thus, it can have an impact far beyond informational value and help4 
^ disrupt the normal operations of the schoolV 

One example of such legal picketing took^lace in an Oregon school 
several years ago. A number of students were fed up witH tftt poor 
quality of cafeteria food, and decided to use a picket line to presp for 
changes X^ey made signs listing their complaints: ** Let's. Get §ome^ 
Variety/* "We're Tired of Tired Food." etc. They walked just outside 
the cafeteria doors sp that all students would see them. s 

One result was that several students stopped and turned around, 
deciding not to eat in the^ cafeteria. Others, of coui'se, went right 
through. Ai^dr a while, the assi^ant principal came by and asked the 
students to quit picketing. He agreed to meet with Adents and 
cafeteria staff to discuss Jljre^ complaints. The students felt that their 
picketing had been suoce/sful. It had alerted some students to the 
issues, and had caused>Ke school to officially j-ecognize their grievances, 
o They^had never \n/en6eti to close down thfe cafeteria. The more 
importanF outcome would depend upon the Vesults of the conversation 
between picket ers,>cJ^ter^ workers and principal. If that conversation 
did not seem to deal efrejmvely with students' concerns they would try • 
other tactics. 

In picketing, remember that you ,must have a sizeable number of 
people that aro^prepared tq**put their bodfes on the line." A picket must 
.be very disciplmed* Everyone involved mustknow exactly what they're 
, doing and how to give- way to let^eople through. They also must be able 
to withstand verbal abuse. If you expect reporters, someone should be 
SjHrepared^o talk with them. Discipline on 'the^picket line is essential for 
Idrg^ lines and a few people ought to bdppecially prepared to take 
leacjprship. instruct walkers, and deal witif authorities. 
Picketing, likje other potentially disruptive activRies, must be done 
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right or it can result in behajwor that drivel away your support. ... * 

Guerilla thea^ter is the use of quick skits and action's that shock people QtuenWa Theater 
and fortefully present new ideas. It is most exciting when it focuses on. 
gut-level reactions. Guerilla theater usually relies on physical action and - 
w*eird costumes. Satire and surprise endings are effective. It deliberately • * ;^ 

distorts reality to make its point. , ^ i ^ ^ ' ' 

One ex*ample of guerilla theater would be for six or eigh^ people to , v 
portray relationships between an adult ancl students in a way tliat , - 

^w'ould^mimick a prison camp. The. principal could whip students who 
disobeyed, and they could respond by banding together; subduing him 
and escapin^^ 

Even if pnff ipals and^udents do not jiormally act that way, they 
sometimes feel that way. Acting it out reminds everyone 'of their 
f underlying feelings. An exchange of this sort could^.occur in the 
lunchroom, school yard,' or hallway, it is quite likely to draw consider- , . 
able attention. ,When guerilla theater itseff has been completed, the .^^ 
players, still dfiessed in costumes, can' talk with other students about 
their reactions. ' • • 

Guerilla theater has two function?. First, it is an organizing tactic. It 
helps students focus on issues and talk to each other about them. 
Second, it threatens adults in the school sysjtem. No principal or teacher 
will like being grotesquely caricatured in public? .by students. But 
students love it. Guprilla theater lets students kno\« that others share 

their feelihgs. and can give people courage to fight B^ack in reallife. ' v* • 

Demonstrations can be a powerful challenge to the authorities in your Demonstrations 
school. Demonstrations are called for when it becomes cle?ir that **goii^ 
through channels** isn't going to work, or won't get to the fundamental l 



The young people are right in fighting for their 
tlod-given native liberties, " wrote Henry Muhlf- 
berg in^1776 Some young people in Washington 
D C. are putting Up something of a fight right now, 
A local Ben FrankUn-S and 10 |}as banned kids 
from its store because some young peopte were 
caught shoplifting The young people point out- 
th^t adults*are often caught pilfering from the 
store, but growj^-ups have rtever been forbidden 
entrance ^ 

A group of young people in D C. decided to fight 
that policy One of the organizers is Ian McNjptt, 
Jr , 11, who described what was going on: 
. Well, it all started when the 5 and 10 people, 
put up a sign saying no minors were allowed in 
their store unless accompanied by an adult. The 
kids )ust got plain mad aff^the sign had been up 
for a week 



"Leah, one of the kids at our school, p^Jt notes on 
,their door and we started a petition: The 5. and 10 
people ^aid the petition was no good so we started 
carrying signs that said Kid'Power, Kids are 
f^eople Too, Change Rules and Let Kids.ln> Why 
Majors but Not Minors, 'and Unfair to Kids. 
"Picketing was fun. Some df us got blisters on our 
feet and some of us were just plain tired. The Ben 
Franklin people put up another sign saying "Dear 
Friends, with your help and cooperation, no 
minors will be allowed beyond the candy counter 
unless accompanied by an adult. If you need help, 
please ask cashier " We are not satisfied with this 
new sign because it is still discriminatory, and we 
will keep our petition and our picketing going." 

from the newspaper 
Common Sense 
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problem of.;>\'ho makes decision in the schools. 

Sonie commcfn types of demonstrations include 1) Sit-ihsr, where 
studentjs C6ngregate in a classroom, hallway or office during or aftA* 
hours, 2) walk-oiits. where'students get up from class and leave the 
• school to congregate in some dtherlpUce. 3) strikes or boycotts, where 
students refusQ. |o attefid certain classes, or reftltse to come to school 
altogether, 4) useof symbols, such as armbands; special shirts, buttons, 
6tc., 5) wholesale disrupti(^, through noise-making, **Schoolstoppers 
tactic^.V. or otherwtse prev^ntkig the school from going about its normal 
Business. 6) harrassing^ where student! focus on individual teachers or 
, .adaiinistratars and soap their windows, let air out of their tires, etc. 
. high sghboL student demonstrations in the past have had a 

FaVgely spontaneous ciaracter. Students simply became incensed oVer 
9 Uii^ or4^at;condition, And decided on the spot to do something about it. 
^'1^,^11$' no particular f rou]^ sa^do>^n to plan what 'kind of demonstration 
thought would pe best. There is nothing wrong with spontaneity 
an^ it almost alwai>^4esultk io some' little change. But tl]^ task of 
organizers is to anticipate the issues that are going to incite students to 
'"i demonstrate,- and to try^Jo plan those, demonstrations so they can be as 
^ effective as possible. . . 

*^>^ A care^ly planned demonstration would itivolve large ifumbers of 
^ students. If just a few student's are involved, the adrninistjation can 
easily isolate thenrand take disciplinary action . If you don*t think you can 
\ get mass support, don Ystart with a large demonstration; try some other 
tftctic. But if severar hundred studertts are involved in a sit'tn;.the 
aidmnistration has to listen. They ^iJI usually be afraid to suspend them 

wecausCj^demonstrations invMve so\many people, you must cacefiilly 
plan H&W re^ protect the pdrticipffnts. Dwnonstrations should be planned 
to bring attention; to speeific issues. For instance, the selective boycott of 
a certain teacher'sfiOiass often is more effective than a total bo^^ott of the 
school, because iufocuses attention on a specific problem. Selective 
- actions like this shbtild. of course, be acconrpaniedby a clearstatement— 
of the problem, giying concrete examples of what you are objecting to. 

The planning of.denlonstrations includes ending them as well. When 
should a denionstration end? In the demonstration with ^00 students 
(see box page 25) student leaders felt the principal's agreement to act 
on two issues and tp take the other two to the board was enough of a goal 
for the moment. Yoiir satisfaction with progress is the key to whether.or 
not you^rall off a demonstration. But can you call it off? How do you 
exert discipline over the people with whom you 'pre working so that . 
bargaining and compromise can occur? Six hundred, students is a lot in^ 
one time and place. You don't want them to ge^ out of control, but you 
don't want the demonstration tojust peter out. If students get'out of 
control, despite your planning, turi^ their militancy to your advantage. * 
Explain to the administration that you ar^G only representing the . 
students, you can't dictate to them. If he wants them to calm down, he 
had bett^rjjct on the demands. 
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* At our school we had a demonstration against mout^and a little arm twisting, student organizers 
the school board over an unpopular policy Sev.eral got WX^ students out of classes to demonstrate in 
of our tactics were realty good: the school courtyard. A megaphone (rented from a 

• We gat popular studen^ to call up studentj^ local rent-it store) helped stucient Peaders talk 
they knew in selected parts of the schbpl telephone with those present and get shouting approval of 



directory 

• We got photos of the demo ancTsent them to 
.national papers (they like having their work done 
for them) . . 

• We continually questioned the role of the- 
official student organization. • 

• We had "mass talks," by ^swooping down on a 
large body of students in the cafeteria and 
cohvincing them to support us. . ' 

At other^times, these tactics wer;p'goocf: - 

• When a student w^s suspended for writing 
grafitti, yve all demanded to be suspended too;, 
"confessing " our own guilt: 

• We 'got candidates to the official student 
organizat|(/h to read out the same boij/g speech. 

• We deliberately held meetings witf]out prior* 
permisiJion, and so when the administration has- 
sled us, we complained about the lack of, "free 
speech."' 

These are issues we should take up lateri ' 

• Getting males' to go out for the ' all-female 
cheerleader' squads. 

• Call for a student and faculty judiciary com- 
mittee with the .final say . ' 

by Tim Kingston and Kent Worcester 
from the American School in tondon 



their demands for greater recognition of minority 
needs in the curriculum, greater respect from 
teach(?rs and counselors, input into hiring a' 
lai-ger number of mlnrority staff mernbers and a 
student voice in discipline procedures 

The principal invited the student leaders into his 
, office for a discussipn of the issues. Some went 
with him, while several others stayed outside with 
the remainder of the students. Th^ several hun- 
dred students, waited and rapped with each other 
in the" courtyard ■ while the meeting with the 
principal went \Qn. This kept -{jressure oh the 
meeting, and when, it was over/ the student 
representatives again ■ used the megaphone to 
report the results^, 

the principal also appeared to report his reac- 
ti6ns apd suggestions. Surprisingly,' be endorsed 
mbstof the student demands. The \sstie of respect 
he felt he could act on immediately. Jhe other 
issues jjad to be defalt with at the school board 
• level. He felt./Student representatives and he 
would go together to the next school board 
meeting to try to geX new policies. 



Black and Latino student^ in a California high 
school felt that their culture and academic con- 
cerns were^not being met by fhe school. They were 
. joined by a group of poor white students, who also 
.Vfelt that most school programs were focused on 
affluent white students. Aftw several useless 
conversations .with the faculty, these^ students 
organized a mass derrionstration to present their 
views Using leaflets, phone chains, word of 



The Nixon Supreme Cotlrt recently ruled thai 
students who believe they have been disciplined 
illegally can sue school officials for damages. Until 
now it has been assumed that school board 
members have had immunity from liability fjor 
actiotis takert^n "good faith" in thaH^t^efprmance 
of their duties. - * . 

Specifically, the Court ruled that.school officials 
could not defend' themselves against suits. by 
claiming rights. The decjision goes a-step. beyond 
the Court's ruling in January that students are, 
*-^ntitled to "minimum du^ process." ■ . 



Use of marshalls. careful planning, and other techniques of crowd 
control are necessary for any demonstration. ^ 



Frequently yoji will wish you could file a lawsuit against the school' to Legal Action 
keep it from interfering. with your rights. This \^ a powerful challenge to 
the school because it'goes to the' only higher authority theVhool board . , > 

recognizes, the state. At the same time, legal suits have considerable ' 
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• • ' . ■ ' " ■ ' 

. drawbacks. They are ^me consuming and they are expensive. Often 
they won't be decided uritil after you have-graduated. 

However, just the threat of legal action can be an effective means of^ 
keeping administrators* in line. If -the administration tramples your 
rights/ and you have the money and legal resource^ to sue^them, 
then you wilfbe in a powerful position to tell them to shove it. If fhey 
know that you are serious about a legal suit, and that you have the 
resources to initiate one, they will probably back. down. 

Usually, though, administrators figure that students are just bluffing 
when they talR about \awsuits. There's no point in being exposed as a . 
bluffer. Don't talk about Ia\ysuits unless you have checked with a lawer * 
> and are serioujs 'about it. * 
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This third category of tactics assumes'that educators h|ive the best 
interests of students ^t heart, even if they sometimes are blin'cled by 
-.-„.Qtlx^.,C0JDisid^atiQns*l.In„tMs_-yi^^^ 

grievances to the attenticm of school brfieials first, and hope for fair 
j^reatment there. After all, n^is easy td>do, ij^is acceptable^ tg adultg;; arid^^ 
if it fails, no one can accuse you of 'not trying to g& through * 'proper . 
channels. " Ah over reliance on this view misleadffiiundreds o&student 
organizers every* year. In general,^ the only, reason to go through 
channels is lb prove to everyone that^ they seldom work. 

Petitions. petitions are a way' to show that a lot of students are concernetd about 
an issue. Each petition ifias a statement (at the top) such as **We the o 
underisigned^tudents (or^iidents and parents) at Washington High 
School believe that stu^er^ts should not be suspended without a fair 
hearing before a student court." The statement should'be brief, and 
Z /' - . there ishould bje space for each signer's name. Keep these petitions, or 

copies of 'them, on file. The list of names and phone numbers will.be * 
\ * ^ ■ / " ^ invaluable if you ever need to call alfyour supporters about a meeting or 

demonstration. 

• Petitions carry no legal weight, and the administratipri may simply 

ignore thetn — even jf you get a large numbef of students to sign. But 
practicall;| si>eaking, considering the relurtance many people have to sign 
; . anything,, if you ^n get twenty-five percent ofthe students to sign, you 

. will be demenstrating a sojid base for support. . ^ 

. Incidentally, petitions gan also be used as a means of challenging the 

. ' ''administration. If you walk into a school board meeting with a stack of 

- ^ ' petitions, the board may pretend to ignqre them, but they will actually 

" ' see;, that they are up against an organized, broad-based opposition. Do 

' J not be fooled if they 4)retend to be nonchalant. Just^-gp alvead and 

■ 'f, , strengthen that power^.base that you have alre^l^y sty^^^ 

' '} • . ' V " * . ' • • ■•■ 

Grievance Appeal S^^tem In most schools there is^tn^way other fhan a.petition or iridiyi4ual * 
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complaints for/students to com'municate to the administration their ^ 

continuing disiSatisfactitin. It is possil5Te, however, to desi|n a grievance o 

system whereby students regularly and systematically present tlheif . 

concern^ to the administration. . * 

A student or parent may be an ombudshperson, who seeks out student ' 
■ grif^jvances and makes sure tjiey are fairly presented, and that actjon is ,^ ' ' 
•taken on them, In some school systems, students can elect an . 

.ombudsperson who is pafd and has an office^. This is an excellent idea, 

but still depends on the goodwill of the administration in responding to 

grievances. Generally, filing grievances can be only a minor part of an . ^ 

organizing campaign. Grievance procedures usually result in *^cooling 

out" dissatisfied students, rather than change. Part of the orgiahizer's 

task is to trjtmslate perspnal^grievances into group complaints to fg^ ^ 
th'e common issues and to organize around them. . 

Some teachers and administrators do Understand the* oppressive Find a Friendly Educator 
nature of schools, and can be worke<3 with to change things. ^ 

A group of high school students in Illinois felt they should have more ' * \ 

voice in how classrooms were run, and a few fa£ulty members agreed 

. with.themrTwo Teachers met secretly with'the studetits-bcfore school—^--* — 

every day for two weeks to work out a faculty evaluation form. When the . 
principal found out about it he locked them out of the early morning . . . ^ 

meeting room, and forbade them to use the mimeo machine. Students 
continued to meet in the evening and invited the two teachers. The : 
teachers came, and one of them even^brought along her own ditto 
machine When the form was ready the teachers discreetly dropped into 
the background and let the students carry on! But they hiad helped 
pinpoint issues and suggest items. They^ad helped the students feel 
their project was worthwhile. 

A different kind of coalition occurred in the California high -school 
described . on page'^S, in which 600 students demonstrated in the ^ 
courtyard. True to his word, the principal presented and supported the 
students' jfosition on faculty -hiring and curriculum change to the school 
bo£^rd. The students also made a presentation, the school board 
appeared ready to reject these demands, until they realized that if they 

did, the organizers would probaWy bring 600 students to the next | r 
\meeting. That convinced the board to give the principal the power to 

start revisions in the curriculUrix and to start working with the Teachers 
.Association to get student and parent participation in hiring and 

promotion hearings: If the principal had nqt used his influence, andjf 

the students had backed off, the Board pro^bly would-not hav^ done 

anything. * ^ 

Coalitions with administrators are risky* and you should be cautious 

about hoping for too much. But if the opportunity is there, see^hat you 

can do widi it. Some teachers and principals also feel trapped by their 

own foIeV-at school. Don't ovei;jestimate their opposition by failing to 
' look fpr fripi?^ within the structure. But don't spend too much time or 
' energy on tliis hope. 
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As soon as more than two pebple get involved in youth liberation work 
at your school, you've got to start thinking about organizational 
problems. The trick is to keep things flowing reasonably well within your 
group, so that you can spend most of your time organizing. 

One question you will face is that of structure, Should you try to get a 
large student union going, or should you work closely with a few friends, 
and get other peopleinvolved on specific issues that interest them? Or j 
shoftld you aim for sohiething in between? ' 



Student Unions , ^ b 

One well organized student uniqn existed in a town dutside Boston 
, several years ago. It was a relatively large group — about twenty 
percent of the students there were members. But with so m^iy pebple, 
^ the uhion'ftgaftizers decided that meetings of the whole group should be 
used only to make general* policy decisions. Day-to-day work like Meriting 
-leaflets, planning dem©nstration§, and fundraising, .was handled by T 
committees. 4 . A ' ' 

Ittees . There Avere' committees oh commiimcations (which handlied and 
distributed leaflets, put up pdsters, and occasionally published an 
internal ne.wspaper that was passed^out at union meetings); ISnances 

^ (which planned fundrai^ing events, and k'fept a bank account); and , 

PQlitical action (which handled (lembnstrations, neg6tiations,.etc.); plus* 
a newspaper committee that pGblished an underground school paper. 

No one could be on more than one of these committees. That 
prevented a f^w people from doing everything, and encouraged new 
members to hake more responsibility. Frequently, conrmittees would 
-^.wofk together for a larg^project such as a demonstration. The political 
action committee would* do the basic planning, the communications'^ 

tommittee put out Idafletj/Taitd^ the finance committee raised the 
ecessary money.' 

Each committee met as pften as necessary, and made brief reports at 
general meetings. The m^s$ meetings were us^d for ij^forynation, fbr 
education (usually an interesting speaker, followed by a small group 
discussion); andv^/ec/V//>ig over-all issues and strategy (should we 
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organize around textbook bias or the locked bathrooms?). People ^ould 
discuss the choices, and their vote. * 

In this case, tb^'student union structure worked out well. There were, 
inevitably, a half-dozeti people who did most of the work, ran the 
meetings, and generally.kept track of what was going on. But they made 
room for other people to take responsibility, and they were able td hold 
the organization together without becoming too doiiiinant. 
• Sometimes student unions don't* work but well. The committee 
struchire bogs down, or the work just doesn't get done, or there ai'en't 
enou^ interested student|to form something that could legitin^tely be 
called a union, or there are major splits intd factipns. ^ 




Small Groups 



In that case, be content to think in smaller terms. You can get a local 
youth liberation group going with just a few people. Together, plan 
some event that will publicize your group's, existence, and dramatize a 
youth liberation of student, rights issue. After that, a few-new people^ 
may get interested, and you can slowly build up strength.^ ' ' * 
^he biggest dif ference bet ween these two st ructures, a large studen t 



union with mass meetings, and a small group or "cadre," is the way 
decisions are made and.work is diyided. In the fii*t situation, everyone 
who is interested enough to show up for a meeting gets an eqilal voice in 
choosing issues tihd 'Strategies. Because a student union tries to 
represent all students, even those who don't do th6 actual organizing 
work get a say in what is to be done. Everyone tries to do sbm^ work, but 
some may onl/ promls'elht^ot show up. 

In the second situation, tne smaller group, decisions are mad'e by the 
most interested people, the ones who do most of the woj:k. It's fairer, in 
some ways, but it's less representative of the whole student body. 

* Both* have certiih advantages. Whl^s important here, as with so 
many other choices that face a student group^ is that you consciously 
look at the 2jterhajives.inv6lyed, discuss the possibilities,* and make a 
deliberate decision. Don't just uncritically accept one structure or the 
'Ot^ier because it "happens" to come about. ^ 



In Duilding a ^rong i^tudent organization, nolhihg.is more important RecrJiting New People 
than inv61vin§ new people, at whatever leveNof ccurilmitment th^y feel 
c^mfortabl^Avith. Only by activfely^^inglhis can 3fe!r"E^p your group 
alive, and moving ahead. Here are some suggestions: ' ~- -^-r..^ 

, '1) Have meetings that leave people* wanting to come back. ' ' 

2) Ayoid personal jokes and "remember when" stories at '.meetings^ 
Peoplejwho have beeif around for -awhile shi^ildn't huddle together in *^ 
their own groups. They should consciously scatter around, and talk to ' 
new people. Set \ip an agenda for meetings, and a time limit. Look over 

''th^ section on meetings. 

3) Make personal x:ontacts with, new members. Whether or not 
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someone stays involved with an organization often depends on whether 
^ they feel comfortable with other members on a personal basis, 

4) List the various organizations, cliques, and interest groups that 
exist in your school. How many of them are represented in your group? 
Which ones do you have a chance of uniting with,/even if only on one 
specific issue? Approach some of the leaders/of those clic^ues or 

n organizations and discuss yoiir common interests. 

5) Divide the work as much -as possible. Each, time a new project 
cpmes.up, make a list of all th6 little things that need to be done. Have 
soqjfeone, or several people tqke responsibility for each Area. Generally ^ 
if people support your overall goals, and they fqel responsible for a 
specific, clearly defied task that will help accomplish that goal, they 
will do it. The important thin'gjX that they feel it*s their responsibility, 
and thtit if they don*t do it, no one else will. . 

6) Make room for people at all levels of commitment. If someone only 
wants to take a little responsibility, like putting up a couple of posters, 
make sure they get the responsibility for doing that much. Even doing a 
small job v^ill make thejTi.feel slightly more committed to the group; next 
time they may do more. * ^ 

7) Find out how your, group looks to outsiders. Talk to a fejy people 
who seem to be politically-minded but who aren*t membefrs, andf to some 
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people who were nicnibcrs, but dropped out. Why did they quit? Does 
the group seem like a closed clique to them? If so, what could be done to 
chiirfgethat? 

8) It isn't easy, o^ce a group has established certain ways doing 
things, to open it up to new people and to new ideas. If tensions seem to 
be growing as new people try to get involved while, old members 
•unconsciously want to keep things the way they were, then talk about 
that at a meeting. u 

Working With Other People 
and Grg^ups 

Watch for opportunities to ally with other groups in 
community ardWnd specific issues. Teachers^ janitors 
employees will soften have the same interest" * " 
" mbers of theNpommunity 



ts as you 



le school and 
other school 
bo will some 




me 

Teachers ^e jJVobably the group you will Have the most ci^tact with. 
In some respects^ teachers seem like the most direct opplfessors of 
students. They ara the ones who, day-to-day tell you what tdNi4.and 
enforce^all the littley school rules. 

However, teachers really don't have much'more power than you do 
^•they step far out.of line, they ge^reprimanded,,or even fired. They can 
make rules about gum-chewing and talking out of tuttrin-das^rbtit-they 
have very liyle voice, and no re^l control, when it comes to larger pblicjj 
decisions. Like you, many teachers are fed up with having to deal with 
rules made by a few other* people, school board members and 
administrators, who usually danpt^ave to obey those rules theihselves. 

Get to know goo^ teachers outside, the classroom, as people. When 
teachers' contracts come up for renewal, tafk to them about the' issues 
involved, and'encourage them to look at how the school is run as well as 
salary issues.. If you hai^ a strong enough student group together, you 
- could even negotiate with the teachers; maybe they will demand certain 
rights for students if you support their full contract. You might even go 
on strike with them if the administration turns down the contract. But 
make it clear that if you publicly support their demands,'they have g9t to 
sliow interest in ancj respect foryou and your rights. ^ 
*' Then;' there are all ^le . Other school .workers: custodians, cooks, 
nurses? and secretaries. Have you ever really^alked to them about how 
. they feel about their jobs, the school, the students, and the ad- 
ministration? J>6 so. Find otit what their grievances are, and consider 
including those in any list of demands or issues you publish. If any of 
these workers run into contract problems, or go on strike, talk to them 
about their. situation, and find .out ways you can support them. You will 
not only be helping them win the^^^^Tcing conditions they deserve, you 
will also be building pAtatial allies for the future. . 



There must be some parents in the community that support what you Parents 
are doing. As you find but who they are, keep their na^es on a Hst,«and 
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dhicano Student Union resists racisra and tracking 

Thc.ChiCtino Student Union was formed by soinc Iomk time bdrrios nnd gives them d second-hand 

^sti^dents who.were aware of the [problems tiftit the job. and thi^Tlo to[) it off they say we'ro non-goal 

('hic>ano faces in this school system. oriefited. l.et^s unite and destroy the tracking 

The C S U IS a school organization babied on"* system . •> 

educating administrators and students on the The Chicano Student Union feels that ever 

needs of the Chicano in the schools. sinre the the white racist started his schools in 

It IS about lime jf hat the Chicano speaks up for A/llafi. they never related to us, they always told 

whifl he thinks/^e.haye suffered for too long in us the gringo history. That is just one example of 

this schooJ system The Chicano Student Unions how they bored us so that we can be back in the 

aN over have begun to realize that the Chicano streets; so the pi^jA-^in get us'and send us td jail, 

doesn't drop out of school, he gets pushed out where all our brothers i^e already at. The Chicano 

because we don't accept their racist bullshit. community must act fast because every day 76 out 

We feel that our sfhools that belong to us, should of 1(X) Chicano students are being pushed out. 
relate to all students, and put an end to the The Chicano community in reality is paying 

tracking system which separates all lowrlncome it,s taxes Jo a bunch of .racists who are using its 

students from the midtlle tilass It keeps back all money to throw its h'ijos out of school. That Is 

third-world cultural background students. how much, the school board cares about the 

The tracking syiwm has been a very effective Chicano! 
system that forces most of the Chicanos in their ' Mario Ortiz 



watch for ways that you pan work with them. In every community there 
are other radical adults who also care about changing school — maybe 

-"fe>r-t-h€--same or--different reasons- th^ 

with them. ^ ' ^ 

^ ' • "The s^ool board, for instande, is worried more about keeping parents 

happy than students. After all, parents vote, students do not; and most 
^ school boards are elected. So, if you are appearing before the board, call 

alUthe sympathetic parents you know, arid ask them to sh(^w up.' 
f , . ■ Stiklents should still take the initiative and present the main arguments, 

^ but having the parents with you fop support can't hurt. 

If^someone gets suspended becausiffThey were involved'in organizing 
(passing o^t an underground paper, putting up posters, etc.) have your 
parent* supporters make irate phone calls to tlhe principal and-S£j}ool 
- board members. Adjninistrators don't like that, and maybe theyj/think 
^wice before they take such action again. Mean\k^le, the piareff^will be . 
finding oiit jjust how repressive the school really isi and will be more 
% ■' inclined to support your future demands. 

. After your group has been together for a time, and has organized 

around one or two issues, take oiK some time to evaluate your progress. 
By looking at your mistakes and suocesses, and why they happened, you 
1^ will be in a better position to plarynext strategies. There are several 

y - " - , * - ' questipns you(cajR^sk yourselves in this evaluatron: 
. ' : ' • ritNj? far bave ^e come toward reaching our goal? Thisrquestion is 

A * easier to answer if yqu had a specific goal, (instituting a minority studies', 
I course) rat^her than a genial one (educating students about tracing), 

, . , but:y6u shbuld mdkie^an effort at answering it in either case. 

• Is the issue resolved? Does more work stilf need'tcTbe done on it? 
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• What forces arj^ at. work in the school, working both for and against 
you? Even if you evaluated these before starting your organizing, they 
have probat)ly changcjcl^ince then. Are |5eople more interested in the 
issue now than before? Or ure you^ losing nromentum? What new • 
supporters and opponents have you made? 

• How successful have your strategies and tactics been? What has N . 
been particularly successful, or unsuccessful? How could things be 
improved? y 

•^Finally, talk about where you go from here. Tne situation that 
existed in the school a few months ago no longer exists, ^our organizing 
has, in some wdy, changed it. What new tactics and strategies need to 
be adopted now? , - 





In sc^hool you pick up certain skills how to guess what answers 
you*re supposed to put down oif a test, how to persuade the teather that 
you really did do your homework but your dog ate it, how to sleep in 
class, etc. Unfortunately, t|^se skilly won't often do you much good as 
an organizer/ 

As an organizer, you will need to know things like how to raise money, 
how to publicize, your ideas, and how to negotiate with* the principal. 
These skills can^ally be learned only through experience, during which 
you examine your successes and failures as you go. But this chapter will 
help you get started. ' ^ 



Fundraising 



" For mosi groups, the only WivoidaW^^'eS^pense te printing teafte 
other literature. Hb^e^,' organizations being what they are, if you 
havemore money you wilrb^ndoubtedly spend it (and k little bit more) on 
things like postage, tilm rentals, refreshments at meetings,* ofTice 
equipment, legal suits, and maybe even ofTice space and salaries. 

Don*t get too parried away with Tpndraising. A group that spends all 
it's time raising money simply so it can survive to raise monp money 
sounds like, a waste of time. And it is. But there are prenty of 
organizations around that are doing just that. 

Don't blame all of your proBlems on lack of money. Money helps, but » 
it rarely makes the differeifce between success and failure. If ydur group 
is really dedicated, it should be able to produce results ori'a shoestring 
budget. If you are lazy and uninspired, money will only allow you to be 
lazy and uninspired for a little longer. 

,lt is easiest to raise money for a specific project. Select an issue to 
'focus on before you dS^undraising. Then people can contribute if they 
feel strongly about the issue. This is especially true when yqu*re 
soliciting people iodividually for nK)ney, On the other hand, things like^ 
rummage sales, wn^e people are giving money to get sqmething and, 
not necessarily because they support your issues, will be just as effective 
whether you have selected an issue or not. 

^ Fundraising projects provide a good chance to involve new people. 
You. can easily involve new people in the^responsibility for a rummage 
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sale or evf nt.. Wich (ha( in mind, here arc a few possible ways to raise 
money. With imagination, you will be able to^think of more. 

Ihssing the Hat — This is the easiest way to meet basic expenses. At Suggested Methods^ 
every meeting, giv^ a little pep talk' explaining that if everyone' wiTT^y^U; 
donate a quarter or so, you will have enough money to prin^ a leaflet, ^ 
make posters or whatever. Then go around and collect from everyone. It ^ 
takes just a few minutes, nobody feels any poorer for it, and the money 
is cofhing right from the students — giving them slightly»stronger 
commitment to the group, j . ^ 

Pledges There are a lot of people around, students andlidults, to • 
whom $5.00 a month isn't much. Urge people who support >(irur goals to> 
pledge a cer^ttfin amouni each month, say $1 .00 to $10.00. this gives you ^ 
a somewhat reliable monthly income, so you can budget and plan for the 
future. One person can take responsibility for seeing that each pledger 
comes through each month. " ' 

Door-tO'^Door Solicitations — This will work only if you have a 
not-very-controversial project in mind, like a recycling center. It takes 
time, but has the advantage of providing personal contact with people in ^ 
the community. Before going around door*to*door, distribute leaflets 
explaining your project, so residents will recognize the name when you , . ^ 
come around. If you can get the Chamber of Commerce, Jaycees, 
Kiwanis, or some other established group tcf endorse you, people will be 
less suspicious. Cheok local laws befbre starting, as you may need a ' ^ 
permit to collect-money. 

Carnivals — Many schools have annual carnivals, sponsored by'^the 
student council* where different clubs and organisations set up booths^ 
Instead of chuckling over how dumb such carnivals are, take advantage 
of them next time and set up a booth. CommunTty grou|>s like the 
Kiwanis often sponsor such events, too, on the Fourth of July or 
Memorial Day. One student union set up a **Kill a Hippie" booth, where 



In the H«rt of th« Beast, a ^ school and UnderRTOund papcr 

liege underground paper rn Leominster, Mass.. o v**""^ K**!^^ 

gets money . 



college underground paper in Leominster, Mass 
has managed to get $200 froni the governmenMo 
pay ijts printing costs. The Montachusetts Oppor- 
tunity Council, a federally-funded program, gave 
them the grant *Ao iiftyolve them, young and old, in 
the decision-making processes of government." 

One picture in the last issue of The Beast shows 
a man holding a poster with the caption "Nixon in 
'72." In th^ middle of the, posted are four gun 
sheHs, one unused, the other three spent. The 
Montachusetts Opportunity Council is. now won- 
dering if this i& the way it wants to involve youth in 
government, and it is not yet certain whether more 
money will be forthcoming 

^ . from FPS 
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for u Tiickel^u shol, you could throw water balloons at sclf'sacrificiug 
hippicss They made an ironic $30. (X) that weekend. 

Rummaiiv or Garani* Sales — Ojic big advantage of these^is that no 
investment is necessary, since nil items arc donated. You can easily pull 
in $25 to %2QQ, Lool for a church or larg^^ building where you can hold 
the sqle — Imore people will come th;an if it is at '»mneone*^s housp. On^ 
person should be in charge of publicity — ^^put posters or no|iccs at 
grocOrV store's, day eare centers, and churcraps, and be sure Xhiit is a 
clitKsinecfHciinJhc local paper. If you ean'fincNijomeone who has worked 
on such sales in the past, they will be able fo ten you where to publicise, 

it. ■ . ; ' ■ .• 

>1eanwhile, a couple of months before the sale, another person 
should start collecting stuff to sell or (if you have no place to store it) at 
least lining things up. Call as many people as you can, and ask if they 
would like to donate anything: offer to pick it up ff you have a car. 
*^ Student Council — ^ You may b^ able to get a small grant from the 
student council for a specific project. It all depends on how sym{)athetic 
the council members are, how much money they have, and how much 
autonomy they hare in spending their money. , ' 

Merchants — When you have specific projects underway, you can 
also a^k local' merchants to donate supplies and equipment. To pull this 
off though, you will need a respectable-bounding, no^too-radical 
project. • ^ ; / 

Other Fundraising — Some groups have had successful concerts to 
raise money, but often the colt.of renting the auditorium, plus anything 
you have to pay the bands, is so high you end up in debt. Bake sales ate 
more realistic. bu;t;^t^ke a lot of work. Ypu could also try car washes and 
dinners. If someone in your group is an artist, or photographer, print or 
silk-screen posters or T-shirts with a student rights theme and sell them. 
Or sell lottery ticketsfor something — *' For just half a dollar you too can 

have a chance to win this fine. 60-room high school " The^ 

possibilities are endless. 

Working — almost every organizer ends up^contributh^ as much as 
they can from their^wn pockets.*If you are really commrtted».,and have 
a little extraJ;jeash, drop five dollars jn-the hat at meetings. You can^t 
expect everyone else to do that, but your example can't hurt.- 



Mimeographing Skills 

The cheapest way to print leaflets is to find a mimeograpK^machitie 
and learn how to use it well. Local churches, public agencies, 
civic Organizations, political cllibs, and maybe your own basement or 
attic, often have machines. If you |^ocate one that you can have regular 
aceess to, have someone show: ybu-how to use it. It will seem so'tnewhat 
complicatcfd at first, but with ajlttle practice yoiiMl soon be turning out 
clean, crisp cqpies. Bewar^iowever, of thinking it will be.so easy that 

o i iBf 4it ne 
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le learning the machine before you are 
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ready to publish your first leaflet. If that happens, you are likely to turn 
out something wretched l(K)king, perhaps illegible. 

If possibl|i. you should atanjl around while someone else i< ruhnkng^'^ 
the machine and observe carefully., asking questions and maybe eV|i|J^. 
takiivg notes. Then, prepare a practice stencil and try printing a (ew 
hundred copies. If everything comes out right, great. If not, find out 
whaVyouVc doing wrong. This saves you the enVbarrassment of passing 
out your mistakos at school. * 



Power Structure Research 

It is possible to spend your whole life researching jusi who controls * ^ ^, 
'local schools, the state school board^Jj^gjpconomy and the world. But 
don*t do all that research; if-you do, fou won't have time to do anything 
• about whatever you discover. ' » . ' 

It is useful, though, to spend some ^ime digging into your local Who Is on the Board'^ 
situation. Start with the school board. By looking up the state school . 
laws in the library, you can find out just what powers the school board . 
has, aqd what powers (he state has..lf, for example, you wish to abolish 
compiilsory attendance, you would be wasting time lo go to the local 
scttt>ol board, because compulsory attendance laws are made (and can 
only be repealed) by the state. " . • * 

^. On the other hand, maybe you are just fightil^ to be able to leave 
school ground for lunch. The local board probably does have4he power to 
njake that change, though they may ddiy it just to get rid of you. By 
knowing who has what powers, you can avoid getting shuffled around 
from group to group. • ^ V 

School boards generally delegate a lot of.responsibility to pfincipals*. 
Ask the board for a copy of it*s regulations, so you can fmd out just what 
your principal (and dean, and other administrators) can and canfiot do. a 

If you ever expect to appear before the school board, to get certain * ' 

policies chang^ed or dropped, it<ns useful to know Who is on it. Their * . .. 

nai^es, what part of town they live in^ their racCi, sex, occupation, 
corporate and business connections. . .they *re all relevant. Are they " - 
elected or appointed? If elect)&d, the League of Women Voters in town 
may be able to|||>ovide information about themValso look at copies of the 
local newspaper that came out just before and after the election. 

If they*re appointed (and about ten percent of all.the country's boards 
are) find out who appointed them, and .ask that person for information 
about their qualifications. - * • ' * 

Then gp to a few school board meetings^and watch how members vote 
on controversial issues and note which members seem to have the most , * • / 

in^ence. Of course many boards do a lot of their sensitive work in \ - 'v 
priv'ate or inforttial sessions, but you should be able to size them up * ^ . 

pretty well from observing public meetings^. ^ 

Vou can get more detailed, though sometimes biased^ information by 

, • . . • ' 
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Who do school boards represent? 



si\uH}\ lx).ir(ls re«iillv ^«•pr^•s•*nt^^llvt•^ Not 
\vr\ . s.tVH CtriUit I) HtitlliMtuin, (iirei Uir ot e(i(Jtii 
honal sffviifs tor The MaftMchytetti TtAcHer. In 
.1 ri'i ror naiionwidi* \urvt*v, Holtlem.in (Liirns Ut 
h.ivf ii)ntirft>i'd Ihe growinn nunt^nT ot rv\)<Uis 
tti.it sihotil bofrHs do not reprosrnt thr publu 
Anu»ri( dn s( hiM)U whosr ^onstituf'nt irs are pn 
m.inK thi'jKM)r." sA\s Hottlcman, are ijoverned 
primdrilybv upprr middledaiN. propertied, mon- 
led, white, middle aged Republican men . If we 
•issunii' that sch(H)l board members pursue the 
ordinary amount ot selt-interested behavior, then 

: 



till' iKtions ot typual sihonl Ixiard members are > 
nol 4ip( to be harmonious with ttti' n«*e(ts ot publK 
Si h(M)l ihiUtrei^ Some tin(tini{% 

• 'il ^% ot thf general (xipuladon are women, . 
ot uhkx)! hoard members are women 

• <7*H> ot registered voterN in the tomnumities 
^surveyed are Republi(»n, h\% of school board 

mwipbers are Republican ,* , • 

• • The average income in communities surveyed 
IS $11>94, the income ot bt^ard members is 
%22,bi\2 , ' 



How afe the 
Schoole Financed? 



iyferviewing the board memb^themsclvcis. ppdjlde In .advance lust 
Xhat information you want from them: why they Wanted the'^jjrf?;; what 
l^ualifications they feel they have; why they think they wer« elected, or 
appointed; their stand on student rights; whether thfey tlrink^Jhere 
sljpuld be students on the school board, etc. 

It's also productive to loolc into how the schools are financed. Ask the 
library and school board for information on this. What percentages of 
the budget come from city, s^ate and federal sources? Poes any of the 
mppey com^ with certain stipulations^r coxiditions attached? ArcMocal 
school funds raised through property taxes, or through other Wf6ns? 
Many community groups , oppose property taxes because they are 
regressive, that is, they hurt lower-income families more than the rich. 

- Whenever a school millage or bond issue comes up for election, you 
may have an organizing issu6. These issues often- win or lose by narrow 
margins; by organizing for or against oije (or promising/threatening to 
do so*) you can exerciise a certain amount of power. Remember though, 
that your arguments have to be convincing to ordinary voters. If you' 
argue that a millage issue should be defeated because the school is 
denying students their rights, a lot of voters won't care; some will even 
consider that to be an argument in the school's favor. 

But if you can think of twenty ways the school wastes money, and list 
them on a leaflet that you distribute at shopping center^ oh Ss^turdays. 
you will have nine administrators out qf ten downright worried. And it 
•shouldn't be hard to conie up with a list of ways the school wastes 
money. Just keep your eyes open, and ask around.- If you have'specific 
detnands. or alternative uses for the money, now is the time to bargain 
with administrators. 

There is another way you can challenge the administration by 
threatening it's financial l)ase. The state decides how hiuch money to 
give each schodl district by looking at the attendance figures. In some 
states, they choose one specific day, usually in September, and divide 
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the raoneiy according to how many students show up for classes on that 
day. It would take sfome research, but it could be a powerful tactic to 
•th*reaten«a strike on that day. Ask your frieijdly librarian to help you look 
up the sjate laws to see thp school operates like this. ^ 

In the section on issues, we discuss the power of the principal and 
teachers in the local school. This is another area for research. Who 
makes what decision^, with what criteria in mind? You can try to get 
permission to observe a faculty meeting, or a frfendly teacher may be 
able to give you inside information on which teachers run the show. 
Mar^' times th'e faculty will have Several commjttees to advis^' the 
prinqijpyal oh diffe'reiit matters. If you research wnPs on what qpmmittee,' 
you have more information on how to influence the power' structure of 
your school. 

Iq. the same manner, teachers can tell you about the principal.. fjow 
does she run meetings? What groups in the community is she most 
responsive to, or scared of? * , " 



Who M^akes Decisions^, 
on What? 



NegotiatjSng 



At some point, you may, want to negotiate ' certain proposals or 
demands with the administration. Oi; the admiiiistratiqn, fearing your 
group's power, may ask you .to negotiate. In either case, inteHigent 
preparation can spell the difference between ^success and mere 
frustration. / . ^ ' 

Before beginning any negotiations, your group should meet and 
discuss several thingis. What demands or proposals are you going to 
make? How much are you willing to compromise on those things? If you 
demand a little extra, you will have room to cohipromise. 

TherT decide how much power. you hold. How much support do you 
have among students? Among the community? Could you organize an 
effective demonstration if the administration didn't grant your important 
demands? 

Next, figure out who has the p^er to make the changes- you- want. 
Remember the group that spent weeks trying to get the ppncipal to 
change the literature policy — only to have him eventually announce 
that he didn't have the 'power to do-so? When you begin negotiations' 
with someone, ask them point-blank whether they ha^ve the authority to 
make the changes you want. If the answer is no." find out who does, and 
reschedule the negotiating session to include them. 

Finally, remember tl}at you may have tore-negotiate if it doesn't *^ork 
QUt the firstjtime — if promiser^^n't kept, if new issues arise. So keep 
dp'your contacts, maintain your student support,''and keep working on 
new demands. - ' \ 



Judging Yiour Support 



Ellen Lurie. in her book How to Change the Schools, listf some Several Suggestions 
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suggestions foi; negotiating that kre paraphrased here: " 

• Insist that the school officialspul all promises in writing, before^you 
leave. Otherwise you may find that they forget about what they promise. 

•^he negotiating gr^oyp should be fairly large, and represent a good 
cros§-sectibn of your gj-oup. 

Be sure that, if you-make a loiig fpresent§tion of your case, you still 
leave them time^p respond. You inust force them to take some position. 

• If school officials tell you theyihave to **study" the matter furth^K 
be«wary of a stall. Give thein a time limit within which to, come up witfi a" 
decision, and schedule a follow-up appointment. 

Some other suggestions are made in The Organizer's Manual: 

• Anticipate your -opponent's' arguments, and prepare to counter 
them. f 

• Try to negotiate on your own tiyf, or at least in neutral territory. To 
meet in your opponents' offices 'gives them an edge. 

• Be cynical and skeptical. Don't be fooled by opponents who are 

f i »•■■»»•■ ■ , ' • ^. . ■ 

nice. V* 

• Watch) for attempts to divide and cpnquer your delegation. Pon't 
hesitate .tor divide and conquer the opposition, especially if you sense" 

-some sympathizers on their side. 

• If^ou see your side getting into a bind, call3if/ecess and discpss^the , 
situation with your delegation. " . . , 

• Never negotiate for time consuming **committees,Vv—<^o"^ "fis- 
sions," or ''appropriate channels." , 

• If you are winning, allow your opponent to savfe fstce. f*- 

• Research your demands. If you are demanding ^n end to ihe dress 
code, find„out whether coiirts in yt)ur area have tended to uphold or to - 
strike down dress codes in tHiS^past. Find examphJs of schoc|l <}is^icts 
like yours that don't have dress codeSj and are sifcyivingi^p^btfi^less. 
Fif4<f out what changes in the dress co3e students deem mbst'inSt)ortant.* 
Get names of several teachers whOf^ree that the dress* code should bd ? 
dropped. . 

When meeting with school officials, several typ^s of approach, are 
poss ibk. You can go in with a firji) list of uncomprpmisable demands, 
and a threat to call a walkout if tb^se de](i:^nds aren't met jnlmediately. ^ 
Or you can be polite ailcl uhthreatening, andvad like yd^ . accept the 
sclhool's authority, but are just ^sfci^ forj^fe^, /wmo^^ you 
can take an . attitude some\yheEe l^%tw.epti iliqs^^^^ ./ y ' i: ' ^ 

Each of these a{)proaches is«&^pipopNate un4^r t:ert^i 
G'enera//y, the more militant fjiSa^re.'Ihe)^^^ schoDl officialS-ate*to 
meet your i^emands — they^ll/fjeti ^ have ^fc^. a^serf Z'tb^jr^^ 
authority^— but if you have a lot of studelfit's behind you,* ;stliden1^>^h^^ 
are willing to walk out if the demands ar^ not;-ipi)eti then a r^meLvtt 
attitude could work. • . - ' " " ■ . 

At other times, a more moderate approach is called for. In any ckse,. it 
i^ important for your group to discuss these different approaches before 
negptiadons.begm, ^nd to agree on how to act, and hoAy to change 




. ' ' ■ ■ ^- ■ * • ■• ■ 

: ^ignals! Otherwise you may end up workirig 'at cr^^^ . 
%ne way to combine these approaches is for you .to hay^a negotii^^^ v > ; ^' ; ' 

•*team/* several people who play different roles in *a^ mee^ng *with^^^ * 
school bfficials/One person can be qiiietv another militant and ft^ * 
another gentle.and persuasive. This might really confuse scho61^pe^^^ ' \ 

If you4ry this,vbe,^re you agree on one pf you as the leader or cohdpctdfr o 
of this team.Tsd you'ar^n^t -coi^fe^ • - ^ ■' 

. / .-v..,, -J ;, i/'.- . -f . , . ^ . ...... 



^ ; ^'>VoU'.re heyer.ljket5j;.toi' become best ifriends with thejocal media, but * 
: > • 3^ocrycari^ 

^ jfi^gfuf ^gro^^ afidi.it's aim's, is to watch for significant new$ ' , 

•^V^^^ Wat occil'rv t,^ " ' 

to ilet the media ki^^ 

• .•'Sjli ppo se 250* student s\sh ow u ^ a t a .scji6ciJ4)oa rd ni e et irijg ^ ecau s e t h e 
f . sproking policy is to be discussed, aW .they'l'fcv^^ • .'U, 

' decided. That's news. If reporters from alii the local media aTink^:'-^^ '*-^^f^>_^.f^^\ ■■ ' 
present, call their officeis to tell them, so they ban send someone over. If ' ' ' 

. tl)^ dpn^t have anydne available tQ cover it for them; offer to let them 
i^- intei>^iew yoU oyer tlje phone. (If you are sure therfe's going to be* a big ^ 
ti|rno.ut;tipkitlT^f)ress off in advance.) Get students at the meeting to talk . . * . 
to. reporterjs who atMresent, givwg their view^ .'^ : ^ 

/: If nothing notewortra.ls^ b^apj^^ll^^, then-^eate 3ome n^ws. That's . . 

" \ what .the Student Rij^ii« Co^j^^^^^ in th^ sample -news rel'easVshbwn " . ' 

heXe^/tlfey invented arUiayiattf, ahjl-.gav.e k to spmeoneUstrictly as a way . 
to Je^tjiriedia coverage.. Tactics like this; wijif only WorJctJiorugh, if you do \^ \. 
something that' is really clever and unusual: • * 

When something has happened, or is about to happen, that^ou think ^Press Releases 
the media wouW be interested in, send them a news release. The release 
" should ^look something like the one shown here.. Keep the following 
points in mind: . * V ^ ^ i 

""o. .' •'^TJhe release should be typewntten^^^^ 

,e(JJe^t t\ft) , to tihjFee in^hcsy.at ^neii/lipp,' arlii ih'oulit be- dcAibl^^j^ ■ ^. ' ), \ \ . v ^ 

.triple-spaced-. ■' ' ■ ^ ' '^^ ' ■v:ir.'^'- '.y-^ ?^ ^ ^. ; ^ v 

». It should be well-written. Get sonfephjf'with e^pertehqe on a sdiOQi" 




>^re to include ajj relevant information: who, >yhat, when,' 
^herer-and sometimeS"Why and how. 



• Use :8*/2xll paper, typing only on one side. Try to keep the story 

concise enough to fit on one page; if it must be longer, type the word 

■ «a ■ ' . ■ . • 
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Student and Vouth OrgajfiMnil: 



FOR WLKASE 
NevcMber 22. l9JBk 
1?;00 neon 



rOR MORE INFOMWTION CtJOTWr? X- 

wiiiiM» c. saith * . ■ .. ■ * . 

100 Main St.* ^ , ^ ^ 

^ lt«pr««s,lonvllI«. MD 278U ■ * 

, R«prr^slonvlll« H^h School principal Jo^ Jones rrcrlvrd 

a diTbloui hoHor today. Ttjciirttudent RlRhta CoAltlohi.-^ itufAi't • ' 

'i * • ' 

prganlrlnf Rroup ylilchhAB been active at the school glnce last.yeAr. " 

• i ■■ • k 

preienced hl» with Iti flrat annual "Mucator of the Year" awnrd - 

a police hilly club. nr. Jones' Initials were neatly .enprWd In. 

^the club, apparently «lth a pen knife'. ' 

. Suian Itrown, ipokeiperaon for the Rroup. said th^ nr. Jnnos 

was stflectftd for the Award hecausa of his 'Vxempl/iry Irflderwlilp. " 

"lie riiiia a real tlp.ht slilp. *lnre ' students h.'jve bcen niiitpenHerl ' 

•# ■ 

In thi» first three inoothn of thld school year th.in wero suspended ■ 
f* " » 

all last year." n.ilil ttn. Hrown. , 



tn prrsientlnp the aw/irH. the fnalltlnn' .ilsi» noted, th.it *lr. .Ione< 

,7, 



tiAti 'tklllful^ pMyei^^ d^^student nf.Kinnr teacher, teacher aWln^t 
pare^C , 



and tvlack apalnst ^hlte. seriously hampeflnp anv nrRanlzl'np 



attempta at the school^, Pxcep^ fnr th^ annoylnp prenrlice of thr- CnaTltlnn, 
Peprrsslnnvll le MfrK tian - beeti ^^innlni; 'an smootUly ,i «tt.iti»>rl*f>n" 

. • ./ / ■ ■ ' ■ 

under Hr. Jonm firm Icnlershlp , accorrilnp to Ms, Hrown,' 

% Th#»re w.i* nrt lninertl,ite eminent frotr . Jones' of fire to 

*/...■..' ■ • ■ ■: 

whethar he woiMit dlspl.iv the ow.ird In the ncjiool trophv rase, 's 



-in- 



Left: This is generally vvhat 
a press release should look 
• > like, except th^t.^ou should 
j " leave much bigger margins and, 
. * Hvh^n space permits„type 
it triple-spaced. As.this^ ^ 
release shows, sometim.es 
. you can get publicity by 
creating n^vys. 



Qfther.W^yjrto 
' Get Attentldh 



MORE at the bottom of thfe first 
page, and a page number at the 
top of thenext page. At the end pf ^ 
:;the story, type^%^0.'\ whicl^itt^^ > 
^•news]^per Janguage mfeans END. 
• At the top of the^age tell who • * 
the releasie is from, and include the * 
phone number an editor should calF 
fdrth6j«^i^ -tl 
';^»^T%r 'events that^ h^e already 
. hapabijfed.^ype Fofe^'lMMEDIATE 
RELEASE at tlje top. .^hen neces- , 
, ■ /^Sary/you'can ^ut^down ah 

relea^e^date. For exaniple, if a me^mber of your group was going to make 
a speech at IjOO p.m., October ^, you would date it for 2:00 p.m., 
October 4. But if you are telling about the speecji after it was given, you 
would write FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE at the top. 

• Send releases to all media in the area.' Check the* yellow pages, 
under »^Newspapef$, Radio and Television. There may be some you " 
haven't thbught of. / ' * ' . ' ^ 

• Eirtors like to* sho^en .stories t}y chopping^QfTr^ \ 

^: i$tartihg at the end."Get all Essential inf^rmatiorf'i^jto .the^ part^ the^ , v 

->*stprjr. ;.: ;■ . •;■ ^ . -v'v''V^. ^ ^ 

• With s;maSI.rie>ysp^ip»ers, it sortietimesi helps tb take |ij story in^p^J^ ^ <>■ 
dffice.ih plrs.oh.*Fof^wee)s^esi tr/to^ at^Ieas^t three or four days ^/i 
bi^(ore thk pi^per'comes Dut; five' or^six dayji is bettec.* \ . ' 

Once^bu Ve given aTeleiise to a newspape station, they will 

consid&r lt theirs. They may throw It out,,^h^-i^^^ as it is, or ^ 

they may rewrite it, occasionally distorting it almost beyond belief. 
That's the price of fame. \ • . - . ^ 

. There are other ways to get into Jhe ray^dia. Gall in to radio talk shows 
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whenever you. get a chance; if there is an ^ecmily appropriate subject 
one night, call your friends and have theirircall in too. 
I Try letters to the editor. In small towns, th6y stand a good chance of / 
Ijeing printed. Keep them shortAoncise afid interesting. 

Gpt; fo lcnow the reporters whacover school affairs — you may run into ' 
^tl\efti>at school ' board meetings, ^r bthef events. Tell -th^ about 
inte^i^fing things they might want to cover, but don't be pusjhy. 
• Aiid^don't overlook, jth^jsjchool Newspaper. You could submit articles 
to it, -or better yet, pprK^jps get to know some reporters for it, who^can dc^ 
\ the I writing lor'ybu. fifahfe faculty adviser likes to censor articles, 
material by regular staff members may 'have a better chance of getting, ^ 
in than something written by an outsider. 



i * 

Before you go into a new situation — negotiations, speaking; before av ' 
group, picketing — it helps to practice. You can anticipate what will . ^ ' 
hajppen by doing role playing , . . ^ ^ . 

In role , playing, riijembers of your «group temporarily preten4 to be 
u^somebody else. Say you are'^going to speak before the board next w^ek 
^ about whether students should be allowed to smoke on campus! One 
member of your.group could play the part of a student giving a speech in 
favorof such a pJoI icy. Several bther members could P'^^y the parts of . 
; school bottrd members sonle^jg^mpitthetic, some antagonistic, some 
'wishy-washy jr* question th^siuoi^nti or try to put^her on the spof j 
VAnothwN^fei^ mem^^^ might ^l^y'ihe p^^^ parent in the audience, 
thrpy?irig o^'^v^ comments tliat tThtf ^ sjpeak^ would have to deal^ 
w,ith. Yoii codla see .^yhat th"e speak^ wj^iri^ to do to stay cool and 
reniaih effective. At first it rn^y ^eel.aw^^^^ to act out roles, but^it' ' 
usually rfesults in a much more ef^^iVe airfibh I^teh 

If you're going to picket a stpre betfause it gives young shopf^rs 
second-cI^Ss treatment, you might have several people play the role of 
• . the picketers, one person play the store owner^ and several other people^ 
could be shoppers, a reporter, ,a C<5p, aqS^a spokesperson for your, group. 
\ Run tl^rough the efitire picketing sequence seVeral times, with 
different people playing different roles. One time the store owner could ^ 
' , Se openly antagonistic, another time'^more liberal, and so on. . 
:• You cahHise similar techniques any time.you're going to presentiyo^u^ 
i' Hbe^ration ideas tq a group,, Practice making short speeches at meetings, 
. with everybody* a^kiiijf^uestions wliich'lypu opponents will • 

ask. \yith role jplaying yotf tan leatti^to^Tiahdle ne^ situations ahead of 
f tith%: You may^a^sd^ Jeaicn a Ipt^bOut^you^ opponents by plaj^g' their . 
. toies, aod learnipg/what, g6es '^^ • "^ I' -f 4- v 

'J^ex^ you Mplky the rolej.^ discuW what and refine your / 
'Vtrate^.feased oijT whafyo\l^eahfed.^ • / ' - - ' ^ 



j'fe/ie. - The' school disciplipatian. has -been beating certain students, Sample Role Play 



i 



c 
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^ Student, and Youth Organizing, 

I and the principal has refused to listen to students' requests for an 
investigatipn. A small group of students is now sitting in his office. They 
say tfiey Will stay until he makes an investigation. A^policeman arrives 

. with orders not to make arrests or do anything to give either the school;, 
or police department a bad |mage. Now, the stftdents must say or do 
anything they like, only they must always refer to' the policeman as 
•*pig/v , ^ I . 

Discussion: Feelinjgs of rising frustration and hostility; potential for ^ 
e;fplosion \Mo violence; question of losin^g sight of goal of action. 
General discussion of name-calling and stereotyping as psychological 
violence, their effect of alienating observers; importance of. seeing the 
^rt^ponent" as a human being for any possibility of commjunicatioii,.-r 
desire for honest communicatiqn ai one aspeqt of non-violehce. 

'Scene: That disciplinarian is still paddling students; the*protesters are 
now picketiftg the ptincipars home to dramatize their plan for an 
investigation. They have five minutes to organize themselves to deal 
with a rejJferter, an irate neighbor and the principal hims^f. 

Discussion: Effects of various roles; , hc^ well group discipline is r 
maintained in face oT harrassment; press relations; effectiveness of 
contingency planning. , .' 

—from: Training for Non-Violent Action for High School Students. 
Bidge McCay v ' . * . 




Up^a Lauder 

A common bit of advice in this pamphlet is **Ask a lawer about ... J' 
^ine, but that leaves the problem of "Where do we find such a lawyer?" 

ICyou .have money, it's easy. Ask one of the groups below ^ to 
recommend a good civil liberties oriented lav^er near you, and ^enl 
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consult with that lawyer at her regular'fee. That fee. hpwever, could be 
high — like $60 a^ hour. . " v , . . ' 

Chances are you carf't afford that, and will npe'd to.find a lawyer )i^ho 
wil^ consult with you for free. The.first step is to cjilt an American Civil 
Liberties Union. National Lawyers Guild, or Legal Aid office near you. 
They have. pffices in most large\cities. Describe your problem, and 
explain that you want to talk with a^awyer to find out where you stand, 
and what yoiyj options are. GenerSly, one gf these three groups will be 
able to connect yoiicjvith someone. C^. 

"^Just because a lawyer is willing to cbnsultAtith ypu.thou^g^i, dc^sn't 
mean sKe camor will take a case to court for you. But even if sfib can't, 
she may be alSe to recomnriend other lawyer^ to ask, or she might agree 
to write a threatening lfetter to the principal. 

Besides a lawyer's fee, there will always be other couVt costs involved 
when you push for your rights through the legal system. You may simply 
be^unable to afford them. If so, start loo)cing for other ways to get ypur 
rights — £fnd join the hiillioris of other Americans who can't get justice 
bdc^use they can't* afford it. ' ' 



Meetings / 

Dull meetings will chase awaj^^potential'c^^^^^ anythin|^«. 
els^i^'Yet good medtiA]gs*;c^n; p^6vV(i^^ opportunity^ for * 

building and unifying your group. Here are four suggestiorts for good 
. meetings: / v 

i^Um^he mechanics of eath r^eeting well. tf yoii waht a \'^tg6 turnout, 
start ^oing publicity a week in'advance. Use posters, leaflets, and Word , 
of mouth; if there is a specific, subject that will be discussed, say so on 
the leaflets. Be sure ^bat.lJheni^y date and place are c)earlsEstimate,the , 
'tiirnout you'H get, »ami'prepar^ithe room beforehand, putting the^hairs 
in a circle, of whatever. 

For meetings of more than a half-dozen people you'll need a 
chairperson, to keep tfie discussion from drifting, and to ensure that^ 
everyone gets'^their Say. Having^a different chairperson each, meeting 
^ will spread out a sense of resppnsibility, and help prevent one, or two... 
people trom dominating the group. ' ' • » r • • V,* * , 

Write an agenda ^t the beginning- of each meeting* so people can list 
the subjiscts they 'vyant^to talk about. If everyone feels sure that their 
,: subjects will be discussed at some poin^they will be less likely to try to 
get into that subject when you are in the middle of.discdssShg somethings 

' else. . ' .-. -'y:^. ' " ' '^^^y C'-y^' 

See that^som f action comes out of every /weer/p^j 'Av youth liberation 
group in Delaware had meetit)^^ for a month,- at whfQh "people just 
^rambled on abiut whatever V^n^ into their heids, and in four weeks 
attendance , dropped from thirty people to four people.^ Finally, one 
person took the initiative4o />is/sr they'^ecide what needed tO be done, 

'*and wfio was going to do what dpring "fhe week that followed. -Some* 
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Meetings aw mof^e productive if they result in specific people making a commitment to do certain jobs 
by a specific time. If you are planning a farge studept mee\ing to discuss what to do about a controversial . 
new policy, your planning group might come up With something like this: 



Task to be done Who will do it 

Make flyer s^^nnouncing*. Jean, jCai^ol, Ipha^ 
•:tt1^meetin'g '^'^•f ' t! * * \V 



Pass out the flyers 
Make announc< 



Coordinated by'John, 
everybody help 



Make announc3p;\e^j:$;^tix, Karen >^v; r , -.^7 
other studi^t^r55%ii^-:,^f^^^^ ^ ' ' *^ 

Ch|iir the.meetin'g 



Keep record of meeting 
Prepare action plan 

Divide into work grops 

r 

Report back 



■ Anita' 

- k 
t 

Tom 

Carl, Laura 
Coordinated by Tom, 

new group leadieri/ 



Deadline or schedule 

by Tuesday ^ 

Tuesday after school 

Mon.-W^d^i\. 

Wed. afternoon . 

' # ■ 

vVed. afterfioon 
Wed. afternoon 

Wed. afternoon 
after rpe^ting,' * i 



Ho>v 46 do it V !' 

Ihdude info on time and 
place, why it is important 

Outside school 



Keep discussion from 
* drifting 

discuss with others first 

form groups, get names, 
choQse jgroyp coordinator 

talk.toortall Anita 



twenty-five students showed up at the meeting two weeks after th,at, and 
all who were interested in taking some kind of action found thi|re was 
-something for them to do. . 

Moftqfwhat is discussed should be of interest to rnostofthe people 
presehti If you are planning a dance to raise money, and three students 
are working on it, the rest ofi'the people at the meeting don't want to 

^ hear a half hour description of How the dagce is going, what problems 
have come up, and whftt cdlor th^ tickets^ are going to be. The dance 
committee should decide on tholse things in separate meetings, make a 
'brief report to the rest of the grjoup, and Jhen stop. The same with 

^firiarjcesr writing leaflets, and other nitty-gritty stuff. ^^-^ 

,;Most of each meeting should be spent 'discussing poHtical issues you / 
,fac^, strategies'for attacking them^who is going to do what, and seei|vg» 
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that what was supposed to get done afte^ the last meeting really ^got 
done. ' , / 

Ask some of the less active people in your group if they think meetings 
drag on, and what could be ^one to improve theSn. One possibility is to 
set a time limit for the whole meeting, or even for each agenda item. 
Tha4%'ncourages people to k^ep things moving. You could also set limits 
on'fitow long any one person can speak. . 

iLe meetings , for political education and discim^on. \ common 
problem ' in youtb liberation groupi is that members ha^ve widely 
differing degrees of political experience, analysis, etc. Many people who 
would Jike to join the group may fee^ they are too politicaljy 
inexperiemred to fit in.;That's especially so if more experiences^ peode 
kee*p showing off. 4 ' >^ 

So, you can have meetings where^everyone discusses a certain topic. 
You could discuss different people's feelings about youth liberation^ 
idea5 on how schools should ideally be run^ how society should be run; 
ageism iri theJiome or the community; specific political issues like 
racism/ sexism, and^upcoming elections, or an international issue; 
whatever seems appropriate.. You could read and discuss a Youth 
Liberation pariiphlet such as t#iis one, or Unfair to Young People. 

These political discussions mig{»t'go smoother if someone in the group 
or an outside speaker first gives a ten-mimite speech on the subject, 
pmsenting the basic issues involved, and the views held by different 
j$eoplev,>RemembeXnot to.-fiflip into the traditional teacher/student, 
expert/listener roles. , \ . !^ . i. 

Before the meeting breaks up, figdre out when you need to meet next. 
Decide who will be responsible for publicizing it and making other 
arrangements: If yoi^d^n't alre^iidy have ey4i:y,one;s phone number andV 
address', get it.befoi-fe they leave^o you can call everyone a day or twb 
beforfe the next meeting to remindthem. One good w# to end a meeting 
is to h^ve everyone in the room, in order, say a few things about their 
^impressions of the meeting. . 
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' One big problem yoii'will face as an organizer is deciding which 
issues to concentrate on. There are prQl>€t^|y dozens of way^you would 
liRe to change yoiir school or conimunity7 but if you attack^all the 
problems at once, you will spread yourself too thin and end up being 
ineffective. * ^ 

Therefore, before ypu begin the actual work of organizing, you must 
establish priarities. In this chapter we discuss factors to be considered 
when deciding which issues are important. In ,lhe next chapte^we 
discuss issues that young people have organized around in thepast.Tou 
cart add yoii* own concerns to that list, ■ 



Infornial Guidelines / 

^ Ther^ are many faotors to consider when deciding which issues you 
warn to stress. An informal list «if guidelines appeared in A (^^entls-^ 
. a student right:^ -and Iq^g^nizing manual pufefish^d in early 

1970s by the Wiscorisin Student Unionri ^9 

Your demands should be. supported by the masses of students. 
Developing such demands requires a lot of contact between the 
organizer '^nd individual students. " . 
« • Th^ organizers should take- various concerns of the stude nts a nd 
^formulate them into systematic, ideas and demands. For example, 
certain students smoke and worry about getting xaught. Possibly" some 
of them have thought tKaV,a smoking lounge woujd solve their problem. 
1. r^Some students are getting^'feuspended and put in detention just because 
^"they can't sit still for six hours a day. Some female students are >ipset 
. ."' because thel' are tracked into courses lifehome economics and typing, 
while others want to be able to >vear jeans. Many students want open 
campus — being able to go out of^the -school anytime they don't have 
classes — and ij[jost are bored, dislike school, and can't wait for the 
weeJcepd. Often, these students \yill have always acceptedrthe boreHorii, 
as being, inevitable, /without ever having questioned whether it's 
/neceeSttry, or whether they like it. 



A .Common Concern 
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jr. 



Y^yLnd yout friends can .write dowjf all of these thoughts and 
analyze jthem. They probably all. fit unjder one' gei^eraiidemand or ^ 



ERIC 



Selecting issues 
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concern: self-determination for students, or in other words, the right of 
students to have a s^iy in their education — democracy. That general 
.demand for self-determination applies to many specific areas; academic 
subjects, personal appearance, discipline, choice of class, freedom of 
speech. After you have organized your ideas, go back to the students. 
Talk to them about the issues, and try to got a sense of which ones they 
are most. concerned about. Some students may even have come up with , 
new ideas, because your activities have gotten them thinking. 

Now. when you talk to Juan, the guj^ wljo is afraid of getting 
suspended for smoking in the bathroom, you can compare his lack of 
'self-determination to that of Maryel. who wants to wear jeans in school. 
You can also talk to both of them about how their problems aren't just in 
their own heads, but are related to each other, and caused by the same 
undemocratic system. 

Maryel and Juan, and the others you talk to, will probably agree, but 
shrug iand say **So what? There's nothing we can do about it.*' Here's 
where youf analysis comes in # You can link Maryel and Juan's 
complaints. Try to show that their individual problems are common to a 
large group of students, all wanting some form of self-determination. 

You won't convince everyone right away. But by using this technique, 
of going back to the. students, then systematically fpcmulatiM their 
ideas, then going back to the students again and again, the ide^s and 
demands will become more correct tind concrete and gather more and 
more support. 




Perspectives on student involyementand activities: 

T It all depends'on where you're standing , 

A report in the May, 1974 NASSP'Blulletin, (published by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals) shows thtit, students^ ' teachers and administrators s^e jhings differently when it comes to 
^ student activities Here are "^he percentages of people in each .category who answered yes to certain 
questions 


^ * ■ ■■ ■ 


Administrators 


Teachers Students 


. Do activity programs^ receive active sjupport and 
cooperation from the school staff? 


93 - 


89 


'55 


Are students given opportunities to assist in re- ^ 
solving school issues? ' ^ ■ * 


91 * ' 




43" 


V" Are actlvjties evaluated periodically by students for 
the purp)ose of revising the activities program? 


82 


70 


40 


Is membership in schopi organizations open to ^11 
students on a deitiocrcrtic basts? ' 


93 


• 59 


52 


Does long hair keep a student out of athletic com- , 
petition? 


16 

• 


37 


71 




•51 


■r , vv., 


\ '. 
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Student and Youth Organizing 




As fhcreasing numbers of people get concerned about the issue of 
. self-determination in their daily life, the next step is to translate those 
ideas into action. You will get initial student support when yoU tafk of 
the i\eed to abolish the dress code, set up a srtiokingjounge, of institute 
more relevant courses. But if you are all talk, and no action, peoplte will 
stop listening to you before ifcir long. ' * 

The idea of tying smaffer demands together with the demand for 
democracy is important; If high school organizing groups of the late 
i960s had.c^ne that when they fought rigid dress codes, they might 
have been able to transfer th^ir momentum ^to other areas, instead of 
falling apart ^s many groups did after the dress code was changed. 



Brainstorm 



ing 



ing Good Questions 



Polling the Students 



Another approach to choosing issues, a more formal one, was 
described in FPS: ^ 
\ **You've probably filled out questionnaires in the past, when other 
people wanted to get information about you. Why not make. up a 
questionnaire yourselves, to get information aboutlother students? Do 
they like school? Are there other places that they would rather be? 
What do they like best? least? How do they feel about school rules, 
teachers, classes?" ^£ v-t 

The? firsit step fn'pblling is to get together with other students who are 
jalgo interested in organizing. If you know just a couple of others, that's 
' endUgh. If you know ten or twenty, that 's'ljetter. You could even start by 
yoursdf. hoping that others would join later. 

Discu^K^ome of the broad areas that students might be concerned 
about. Looking through the next chapter will give you some ideas. Then 
translate those areas of concern into questions. 

This step is most easily done in small groups — no more than five or 
six people. Figpre out questionv.that will help discover and show others 
how students feel about issues you've been discussing. ,Try some 
brainstorming for a while; ^yrite down all the; questions that arise. Don't 
disciissr th'eimi, just write them down as fast as they come U> rnindi 

Aftef-you have yourjist together, go.oyer it more canefuHy'^Cah; some 
questions be combined? Are $ome more basic than otlrers? Select twenty - 
or twenty-five questions tt>at cover a range of diffident issnes. Maybe 
you can do the questionnaire for a school project, and get credit for it. 

The wording of the qu^ions will affect the answers people give. For 
example, look at these two questions: 

1. Do you think your textbooks are boring and unrelated to what 
- h^pens in l?he real world? 

2. DcT jou think your textbooks do a good job of presenting the 
material covered in class? ^ ^ . ' 

These questions both ask about (he quality 6ft0xtbpoKs" Thex bo^h could'^ 
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questions. 



Use Repression to 
YouV Advantage 



get a 'Wes" response, but would mean different things. 

One way to avoid this problem is not to use ''yes-no 
Instead try 5^ foi-mat like this: 

1. How interesting are yolJKj textbooks?/' - 
y hot interesting 1 2 3 4 5 very interesting ^ ■* 

Students circle."!' 'if they feel strongly that texts are bonng. ••2" if* 
they sort of feel that way, and so on to "5" if they feel texts are very 
interesting. This type of questionnaire allows you to get:^ more 
information out of each question.* 

• You can also ask some /'open-efided''-4aUestions, where students till 
in their own ansviefs. these are harder tiytabulate, but they work'well 
for questions like "What courses would you like to take that aren't 
available?" and "What changes would you like to see made in this 
school?" . ^ . ' 

When you^have come uy with a good questionnaire and have had^t^ 
printed you Mi need to figure out hoy^^ to get it distributed. Unless your 
school is very small; it's easiest to distribute the ^questionaire to a 
representative sSlnpling og'^tud^nts. ^ . * ^ 

If xo\^ can jpass it out in homerooms, or in a^required course* (oKniaybe 
as part'of a class project), where students fill them out and you collect 
the questionaires on the spot, that's best. Otherwise, you can pass them 
out in the halls, and after school, listing' a locker number or a few 
well-known students or tdichers to Whom they can be returned. 

In many schools.' when the principal discovers that you are>polling • 
.student opinion , she will forbid you to do it. Don't let that stop you. Just 
distribute the, questionaires to students informally — at lunch or after 
school — and»have them returned directly to you. Your sanfple won't be 
perfectly representative, but it will stifl be useful. "In/ addition, the 
principal's refusal to let you measure student oplnion/is an excellent 
organizing issue in itself, one that liarge numbers of students^ will • • 
probably support^ 

There are two ways to tabulate the answers. First, if you used the 1-5 
scale, find out the average answer by adding up all the numbers circled, 
and dividing the sum by the number of answers. 

Now, look at how spread out the different answers are. If half tffe 
students mark ".1" on a certain questj|jh, and half mark "5'\ the ^ 
^average will be the same as on a question where everyone marked "3'*i r > 
Yet, in the'first case, people feel strongly about the question a^d are b 
divided on it; in the second base, they seem to agree generally witn each 
other and do not feel too strongly. 

When interpreting the-Te^uHs. keep in mind that many different 
factors will affect the anSW^ers you get- One important factor is that many • 
students may never befor^'b^ye reaHy questioned their textbooks, 
classes, or thejj'teach^fs.'^liey«'.ipay mark down that they are satisfied 
with certain thingJi^withoutTttaJly giving the question much thought. 

'■ . • ■ , * ■ . 

Generally, you won't ffnd *tde variation, or extreme opinion, on man.jt. ,C6r^fparison 
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^Student and Youth Organizing 



Four student newspapers find student concerns 



After talking. with seyeral students at fhree San 
Francisco hrgM schools, I found out some common 
problems they have with their counselors: 

• Counselors are often out during their listed 
office hours 

• Unless students are aggressive about getting 
into classes that are already filled, they are out of 
luck ' 

• Counselors don't get a chance to know most of 
their students. (VVhen they have over 300 counse- 
lees, it's not sA'prfsing.) 

^ • When student* come tp counselors about 
personal difficultiies with Xeachers, the only al- 
ternitive that i« offered is usually to transfer them 
out, ctQt deal with the teacher directly. 

Righ( now, it seems to me that students could do 
some of the jobs that courfselors are supposed to 
do to begin to deal with some of these problems. 
Students get vyork experience credit and responsi- 
bility at school through doing office work, oper^t- 
ing the switchboard, working in the library arid, 
resource centers, and being teachers' assistants. It 
seems to me that they could be counselors' 
assistants ,to figure out credits needed,, tal|( to 
students sympathetically about their problenrrs, 
wrfrfcT out good alternatives for students ymen 




certain classes aren't available^ and try to under- 
stand and sofve personal conflicts between stu- 
dents and teachers before they get too big. 

by Jennifer Airerif 
in ^uth Edition, a high sctiooj 
^wspaper in San FrancisciK, 



Very suspicfous! 

Why IS Balfour the only ring com^^t^y'vvH^ 
advertises in an^ appears to be suppQfisS^^ji 
school? The^^aho seem to be the .only'C(|rhf5any 
^which'can ^11, graduation notices«^and refils dut 
caps and gowns. Very suspicious! Why are they 
the only ^ompany doing business in the school? 

We ffave received word that a certain group Of 
high-ranking officials in the administratibn (King 
' Fred the last, hlygiene Dumpling, to name a feW^. 
are treated to dinner^ cocktails, etc. a few time's 
a year. Who pays for this hash? Could it be Har/dly 
Regard from Balfour? Think about it, wqp't you?' 

from The Underground Railroad/ 
a student paper in Covington, Ky. 




issues. If you do, Ibf course, those issues should be given special 
attention. But the m^tJ^purpose of the questionnaire is to allow you to 
compare student opinion on various issues. For example, the results 
may show that students are basi<^my satisJEied with Jmany aspects of the, 
school. That doesn't mean you should give lip^ Comparing issues allows* 
you to see that, for example, though studerif^ aVe extremely satisfied 
with their texts, they are*pnly mpderately satisfied with the smoking 
, policy. Or, you may notice that thevquestionnaires passed but in black 
studies class indioateSijuch greater dissatisfaction with textbo9ks. 
Maybe black students can be organ/zed around the issue of racism 
. texts, and all students around the ^sue of a smoking lounge. ^ 

Your interpretation of what to do with the' results must be creative. 

Incidentally, just the fact that you are doing this questionnaire will 
attract a certain amount of attention. You may find new students who 
want to work with you. 

Once you have a good idea wh|it issues students are most cojlcerned 
about; either from informal discussions, or fronrr polling, or botfi, it's 
* time to make some actual selections. There are several criteria to keep in ' 
mind: * ' V 
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"1^ hate— frvmi»uits!" • Cymsuits -are- -ugJV!-' 
"They make me feel like a candy cane!" These are 
some of the comments heard from students about 
South Park's gymsuits.' A 
• For thtj^pe males reading this. South Park^ 
gynisuits'are one piece outfits with red: buUons 
and white striped.tops They cost $6,50 and you 
must have one 

Cymsuits are unn^essary Even the faculty can 
give no valid reason for their existence. One 
teacher who I asked told me that "A gym tl&ss 
looks better whpn the students 3re all dressed the 
same-" Is that a good reason tof require us to pay 
$6 50? 

The gymsuit rule is not state-v^ide In New York .. 
City the Board of Education has declared that 
"students may be requii-ed to wear a specific type 
of clothing (sneakers, shorts) for physical educa- 
tion classes, but they may not be required to 
purchase a specific gymsuit. Students are to be 
graded on performance,, not appearance." ' 

Why, then, can't,South Park girls, wear T-shirts 
and shorts? For someone on, a limited budget, they 
are much better. than South Park's gymstiits. After 
all, where can you wear a gymsuit except to gym? 

One final point Since boys are not required to 
buy gymsuits, this rule discriminates against girls 
and should be eliminated. 

- by S.J. in The Probe, 

a student paper in Buffalo, N.Y. 



Ahf Fjnally70U^6^that bor^ng-EngKsh-classT-l 
race ta my locker and throw my books ip, eager to 
savor todayi's prime hamburgers and other artifi- 
cial goodres, I push tf^rough the door, my hoart 
pounding, my stomach growling at me^or skipping 
breakfast, my eyes glazed over at the thought of 

• foo^LJButmy eyes clear sudde^lly when I se& that, 
line of hung^y„,dropltng Students that goes clear to 
the pop machines.!-^' 

I realize that at least ten of my precious twenty 
. mir^tes for "lunfh" will.be in line. My stomach. is 
now numb with hunger. What could be worse than 
all this disappointment? My clear eyes catch sight 

- of my boring English teacher who 1 just escaped:^ 
V She is walking toward the lunch line*. WHAT!? Are 
my eyes playing tricks on me, or do I see her 
walking past the back of the line and right up to 
the food? Why is it that I must stand in the back of 
the line while she can walk right up to the front? Is 
my extreme hunger making me delirious, or 'does 
this remind me of a similar situation that was 
outlawed several years ago? Does "colored people 
to the back" sound familiar? As I walk back to my 
class the bell rings. But*p lost my appetite long 
(ago. I imagine a sign on the wall reading. Students 
to the 'back of the Line. 

Unsigned, from 
lndepe;ident Tribune, a high school paper 
in Aurora, Colorado 



• Your goals shoufd be realistic. Aiming for the impossible is fme for 
poets, but can be discouraging for student organizers. / 

• Don't loose sight of all the far-reaching changes that need to be 
made, but keep your demands^ or at least some of the,m, within the 
realm.' of what's possible. ' ■ jgp'.. 

• Choose things that ace important and familiar to students, and that 
have a strong base for support. 

• Find issues that can be tied in with longer-range goals. Instead of 
demanding an end to the dress code, demand that student^have a voice 
in all decisions that affect them. Or, if that seems unrealistic, at least' 
keep tying in the dress code issue with the fact that students have no say 

• in school policy. ' " 
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• The issues and probletns you choosy to focus^on h^ve to be selected by 
your group, based upon your own school situation. Here we discuss 
some areas that you might consider; they occur in most schools.- 
Sometimes these are very visible issues; but at other times, in other 
situation&rthey lurk beneath the iSur{ace. . ^ , 

In iT^st. schools and communities ageisni is in isslie; sq ar^e pi^oblems 
of jihd^mbcrafic control of the school b^ a small group of adults. 
Student's rights are copstafTtly violated by school rules that restrict 
behavior. Problems with teachers and administratoc^ are (|yeryday 
issues' for most students; they also , make life niiserable for some 
teachers. Racism, sexism and clas^ discrimination occur throughout our 
society. It is no wonder that they permeate schooj life too. " 

Students who wish to play an active role in dealing with these issues, 
or with changing the school in other ways, will need to find -new 
resourc^Si^and to'*gain access to better school servicers. In the long run, 
students^^nteed to be part of the group that controls the schools. ...and it 
is not ;^Ways clear just who does control the schools in a community. 
Grades, sports and other issues may also be important in your schooK 
and community. ^ ^ *v 

These are the kinds of issues we discuss on the following pafges. In 
each case we try to talk about the issues in some detail, and to give you 
examples of how studepts in other schools have tried to organize for 
change. But don't be limited by the suggestions here. If the people in 
your school are really concerned about the limited curriculum, then by 
all means that's the problem you should start to work on, even though 
it's not listed here. Use these issues as a gmde, not as a limit to what you 
can do. 



Ageism 




e discrimination exists throughout our society. Adults control the 
tjor resources of the. society and benefit most from, the present 
organization of society. Of course ageism affects the eldeny too. People 
over 65 have trouble finding jobs, and often Qnd themselves cast aside 
like used machinery. This pamphlet, however, concefitrates on ageism 
as it affects people under age 18, Vho ard denied many of ^he normal 



tssues 




^►benefi^s and privilegeis of ci^z^riship. 

CurfewS;^gulations,* drivmg laws and parents' legal rights all place 

-the-youhg^ndenlheJitni^ontrol of ad'ults. Young people are fiorced to 
be students, which keejJs them in scljool and off the job market. The 
sp-called generation gap is not only a conflict among people Of different 
ages; it is a pcBitical-economic conflict. Age differences alone do not 
create" the main conflict between older 'and younger people; it is the 
economic and political oppression that older people exert. 

. The chart below demonstrates how potent age is as a* factor in the 
empffcy me nt market. " . yf, 

' -. V-..';-..*'.-.". ' .;■ 



Ageism i/i the Community 



Youth unemployrneqt 
is a 

National disgrace 

.you^^g people, ^nd- non-whites, feel unemployment 
.mu<^" iVidre strongly* th'anVfio otHer grpupfcs.; As this 
charj shows, in 1976 the unemploymentVate for y6gng 
people (ages »16-19) was mol-e than twice the national 
rate'; Nearly one young person in five who was looking- 
for a. job"in 1976 Wouldn't find one. Among non-white 
Vouths, tHe rate is even higher: one non-white,:youth 
out of every three who was looking for 'a job'^couldn't 
"Urvd orie; ~ ^ . 




1969 18^0 l»n 19^2 18^3 19^4 Wi \97t 



Age discrimination tak&jawny other forms, took at the legal restrictions 
young people face wiVi ^gard to drinking, voting, driving, judicial 
treatment, sexual freed<^*,^and the like. All people below a certain age 
are either non-employabjfe or ecbnomically , dependent upon their 
parents. Everyone below a certain age is required to be in a certain place 
— school — doing 'icectain thing for a certain amount of time each day. 
Some people have argued that the young have a cultute all their own, 
they have their own symbols, their own music, their own fashions and^ 
their own values. If this* is so, it "is partly because young^eople are ^ 
denied access to the adult culture. It might be more accurate, though, to 
say that the so-called youth culture is promoted-mainly by certain adults, 
who can make a lot of money by exploiting it. 



Some cities forbid anyone under a certain'ajge to be on the street after 
a certain hour. Exceptions are made for yo^ng people who are with 
adults, or serving adults' needs, (like. paper carriers). This is blatant 
discrimination. The adult community tries to justify these ageist laws by 
"laying that Ihey help coftfrol juvenile delinquency, pr insure that 
students are rested attend school. But it boils down to one more 



Curfews 
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Stu^^nt and Youth^Organizing 




Ageism In Stpres ' 



adiilt attempt t() contrt}! the lives of yoiMig people. 

Trying to ^bolii^ curfew ; regulations by talkijig to city cduncil 
members.' stme rg|)resentattves, or holding (jublic demon^lVlliijUis* can • 
niarky people hoY^' siwinre of adultTchauvinism.- And adubs-wJlLraUy^^^^ 
behind you on thisissiio may iieViltihg to work with yoihin the future on 
other issues. '» ' • »' 

You can also draw (^^ttention to these (^iscriminat'ofy larw's by engaglnj^' 
in mass Violationsy^dbmon§trati6n of several' dozen young people, 
//^deliberately violating the curfew in* a public place. Nt'ould b^ an effective 
t' tornrof civil disobedience. If done carefully, vithckJt undue^disrup^iqn/ 
%uch protests can-help point out to adults the injustice o^ curfew laws. . 

.^H&he form of ^iga discrimination^ that is e^cially obvious and . 
obnoxious is the treatment of young people by some store owners. 

Owners of department stores, f«st-food restaurants, khd^spccially 
corner groceries often ,don't,j.ike young shoppers because iR&y-.fefeH 
young people donltspend'enoKf^h money, discourage adult shoppers, or 
' 'gre likely^to rip sJtuff off. So in many -stsbi^es-you 're likely to see sign^ like 
•*No one under IB allowed ^during school^ hours' \ or '^Maximum . 2 
student^^allowed in the stor6 at one time," In other storev, you're 
• allowed to shop. 4iut adults gej better service thir^dung ^eopl6. 

There are several things you can do abput such treatmelit. On an 
individual basis, you can voice ygjur obiections any time it occurs; 
explain to the owner or clerk that you thin^^ they are acting unfairly. If 
that does no good, and you have friends who are also fed up witft the' 
store's policy, then consider a boycott or a f)icke1 of the store. A group of 
young people in Washington (see box) had the ri^ht idea. They got 
considerable publicity tl\rough Jheir picket. . ' 
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Ageism at School 



In school, special privileges are given to people based on their age. 
Faculty memb.^rs get privileges that students do not. And even among 
students, seniors often have special pjiyileges./ It *m^ not be inten- 
tional, but the effect of these privileges is tokeep ftdents divided,' 
Sophomores envy seniors, anci seniors look down on everyone ejlse, 
Students' closest friends are usually all in the same grade level. 

Senior lounges, faculty cafeterias.. and other types of formal discrim- 
ination CSin be protesjed at school board meetings, through pne of the 
methods described in the.chapter on.tactics. But don't expect to get far; 
it will be years before school boards recognize ageism as a legitimate 



issue. 



5o, you'fl have to confront discl%iination directly, Pass out leaflets 
urging teachers and seniors not to make* use of their privileges. Or 
invade those sp ecial ro oms, preferably in groups. .You won't win much 
support . right away, but you will make other' students and teachers 
realize .that at least some kids don't like that kind of treatment. 



Personal Attitudes 



Ageism in school also shows up in personal attitudes, esp^rally the 
lack of respect students get from teachers; Some teachers do respecft 
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Issues . • ' 

students.ibut too many don*t, and they assume students are unwgrth^ ^. 
irust. One result of this Jadk of respect from teachers is that*;T]i6ny 
Students feel their teaches are not,jnterested in their welfare"^ and are 
-_::no:t able tp cdacatc_iiijwa>^sibaiLare satisfying , or^ are not comp etent.; 
. Wf^en studefits and teacl^rs do not respect or trust each other, the 
school is held together b}^ the carrots and sticks of grades ahd 
j,punishment» the necessity of a diploma for later jobs and by laws of 
compulsory attendance. Thus, the state requires 'attendance and 
behavior it may hot be able to get in other ways. 

Pealing with the lack, of trust between students and teachers is. 
difficult. You- can begin, though, 8y analyzii^ the different roles each 
^roup pdays in the school. -'^or^ students and teachers f^el oppressed; at 
-■lea^Usome of the time, by the adtministration jtnd the school board. Even 
^ t,hc«»-students and teachers are unit^ by the fact that they both rank 
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Ageism on th^ob: two examples 



In November, m4'ihe Meford (Mass.) P 
Library Pages Association formally achieved union 
status. .Its twenty ' members; aged 13-^6, are. 
thought to be the youngest certified union' nierh.-_ 
bers in the U.S. - ' . ' 

The pages decided, to unionize because th^y felt 
they faced age discrimination. During thesummer, 
.right after th^y Won a pay increase (bringing them 
up to the Federal minimum wage level), the library 
decided ^9 st|i|rt hiring older workers and cut back 
JOheJioy^k^aSiyg^ • , . ^ 

InOctober^lhe group petitioned the Massachu- 
setts L'abor Relations Commission to get union 
status, and. on Novemljer 27, 1974 they were 
formally recognized a bargaining unit. a 
result, they can nc^w^argain with the city Manager 
over wages, hours dnd working conditiorts. An 
AFL-CIO fielcf service director in Washington said- 
th 

a group of people that young^aining union st3tus 
We wrote to the Pages Association recently to 
find out just v^fhat they had done. Linda Young, the 
Secretary, sent the following reply: * 

In August a group of us pages' got concerned 
because we were going to Ig^ our job^ at the age 
of 16 We went before the City Council and they 
voted that we could stay on <ifter 16. We had 
gotten $1.40 an hour, but then we starred getting 
$1.90. When the pay went up, older" people started 
applying for our'jobs. 

So the Library cut our heUrs from ten down to 
two so the older people could get at least fifteen 
hours a week. Almost the whole library was in, 



fdvo;- of the older pages, and we had r^where .to 
turn. We thert called the discrimination depart- 
ment, but all they could do was give us numbers to 
call. We called labor relations. The man there, 
George Dovle, Vas. interested and he let us come 
in* to talk aWdut becoming a\un ion.' We^ signed thp 
papers, took a vote,. and tfien became^a union. Now 
we are bargaining for the things we want. I thinK.- 
this experience gave us a chance to show thai fids ' 
can do things too. 5' # ' ' - -\; * . • 

. ' ; • » ' from FpS 



Six high school students have been fired from 
theiri-jfjfOn-paying jobs in the .Oakland County 
(Mi'<^)^'prosecuter's^ office b^ause they' com- ■ 
. p<(^irtea about the vvay they were treated, 
at in 36 years of organizing, he's never heard of .J'^^i^the six were receiving class credit for work?hg 

" '' jn^he consumer protection divisioYi Of the pros.ecu- 

tor's office. But when several minor'^thefts occured 
in thai office, the students were taken aside'and, 
quest^ned without beipg ^vised ^f'their rights, 
then they were e\amineci under ultraviolet light to 
see'^if they had picked up money' dusted with^ 
special powder. They wer^^^so-frisked.- 

All the students vyere cleare^. but three of them * 
were disgusted with the treatment th^ received^ 
and complained to a local newspaper.' At; 'that, tiie 
prosecutor fired them. When the remaining stu-^ 
dents said they agreed witli tJpe others' objections.'^' 
they too were fired. , 

. from FPS 



* I 
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Student and Youtti O'rg^niiing 



below, the administration, they are divide^ bemuse teachers aren^ as 
low in the- hierarchy as students. ^ ' ^ 



Teachers have the most direct p^f^^:er ovpji(^tudeiTt behavior, j^Jliait/^: 
' ^students think teachers^re the biggest enemy. They arett'J. Tif^cfhetS-^ 
* — aTcHT)~the-tn*d41eT-T4ie1r^5|kt^ 

working with them. , h'^ * * if ^ 

If you keep in mind that 'teachers and.students are bound to be divided 
on many isSyes, ybu can still try to relate to some teach^r^as people; 
some willbe your friends and some won't. When you like a teachers-talk 
to her about thing^ other than the subject she teaches: problems she 
runs into wijth students, \he administration and other faculty members,. • 
hqiyv the school . couW: be run bettef". . lyoii miy find you have hiore in 
. common than you thought. In rare instances, a teacher -may fi&p you in 
« '^^our organizing. . * ^ • . . 

\f\ «! at eir section we discuss'hpw to hai^le teachers who will not 
' . change and vyho continue to treat students with distrust and disrespect. 




Rules 
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Democrkcy Flunks At School ' : 

. All organizations hqp^. rules about how tbey Work and how people 
should* behaye: Without- such, standards lif^ would Ije chaotic ^nd - 
^ confusing. Ih. a democratic ^^s6ci§}^/t1ie people who are affected by an 
organiza^ioh are alssUmed to 4|ave some say in how that organization 
' .opefatos. Ahdf. it is assumed that they Haye isome rlghts>^sucl)/as due 
prii^s§, freecfon^ of ex]prei||^Cnr^nd the liJcb.Mn most schools these 
democfratic cbmji]itnrieri'ts are floutecl". RulesLand-Tegulations^are created 
' tiy^adults alope,' ahid ;are written into -formal codes that govern the 
behavlof of botli adults and' students. ' ^ 

^rourts iiave.ilpheld the School's "right »tb set reasonable rules for the 
'(jlntiljctq^studM permitted to set these rules without 

the'lcohseht;df students/ But schools qdnh^at legally, sfet unreasonable 
rules, and they <anfi3tririake up new rules the la^f moment. Schools % 
must notify ^tudents aUead pf tlmdof thj^Tj^t^nd of the punishments 
^for vio|atmg 11 le- rules. * ' ' ^ . ' v ., 'r' 

» 'Itj^important f6r you to^ get ^list oC^l 'school rules, so you' cj^^ - 
uhderst^in^d how your scjiool is being rgii, what you can do and what^yeu 
can't. ..-jor at '(east what i§. likely io happen if you viQLa|4^ theny^"^ 
ionje school jules are. npnserise. If there ,ate someojl^is sorf in 

theol, publicizing th'ertmay J^dp expose how stupi41yS^re4sive tKe ^ 
ithoritjie^ a/e^: , ^* • 1 



Representation 



Some* schools fertcourage^shiident'^ governments "or student courts to 
help, make sthoof j^rul^ aJnd bjrfp punish rule offenders. These 
governments ai^j^Sictsmay ibe^^ opinion. 



but if no on^ 
puipose. If 




to' thbse 9pini^s; repVe^ntation serves rio 
ent court y6r govetnnient at your schooC find ' 



EKLC 



luuts 
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out if teachers ahitjj administrators i^ally pay attention to what they say. 

When the administration and the student governmjent disagree, what 
happens? W student opinion autpmatically dtsf^arded? Do student 
repjti^scntatives knupkle i^ndpr ^a^dramistr^tiol^^W^ssure? 
^ W^ilelj^is^ conceivable thVP. student courts could serve as a 
~/|5roMe5sive forc^ i^ unlOcely . Most of- them /ire hoaxes^^.created by 
ladimnistrators to dupe students into policit)g each other — doing the 
Jladniii11s\ration'^ ^irty work. The only wfiy'a student court' CAn have 
^ meaning is if it$ decisiions aj|| final, and if a student legislature ena|:ts 
tl^e^ules that the coui;t^*nfQrcei/If the adminstration proposes a student 
^ court, or if your school already has one, you.carf show that it is a farce by 
organizing around the above issues. r > » 

Student representatives to the. school board often serve a simil|^ 
function. The bo^nd loses nothing when it allows non-voting students'to 
sit with it. It also gains good publicity in the eyet of many students, 
naively believe theijoard might really listen to what students hafve 
tQ^sayT^^presentativeJipardS^ as student rubber stamps 

for^Rlministrk^ttrtTpoHcy. 7* . 

Of course, .pcpvjous bati, experience's don't preclude working for 
student advisory boards. Sometimes students can get elected and use 
the position as a forum to publicly criticize tne board's policies. But 
when studei^§ in one MichigaA^y tried this tactic, the board severely 
curtailed their right to^peak«at the meetings. 



1-^ 
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courts — the sam^nes that siipport the schools' po\yer to 
make>ul^«^ atjree that students charged with violating school rules 
* must receive '"^due process," that is, fair and consistent treatment. For 
instance^ students must be informed of the rules and the rule violation 
and they must be permitted a hearing to determine guilt — it cannot ju^ A Bill of Rights 
' be assuHw. In athearing for a serious offense, a student has the right 

a lawye^jpccess to friendly witnesses, a chance to examine hostil 
V witnesses\an<}-t^e to an appeal. If you press for these righl^^jrou 
not .bniTy iiSp ' protect ybtirself, bur help move towards a more just and 
democratic disciplinary sysfem. v 

Even ruhq-breakers can insist upon the presei^tioh, of their constitu- ^ 
tional rights in the a4Tninistratio'n of ^hool poOcM^^ American Civil 
^ibeill^ ti^^^ has pilt^ish^ a toofc^'bn studi^^rightsf, and you' ipight , . 
. vvant t6'get ^coi)y (ieeXbibtioigraphy). In sev'eraj^^Uies, stUdetjits and" f ybf^ 'EzzzL^ 




Pfoce^s 



Jawyef s, have worke<l togethe? to print' l0aflet|afid^ven small/omic 
• magkzines. If yqu monitor the disciplinary^system, -you will Jfeje able to 

publicize gross breaches ot due procf^ss and fair treatment. Whether or 
^not you threaten legal action^ the attention* drawn to unfair practices 

ma^cause s^me changes fn administratiyp procedure. , 

Developing a comprehensive studeijt bill of rights has enormous 
' a'dvantages over a continuous ^series of demands, grievances and 
appeals. A bill of rights provides something concjrete to organize around 
and ^iscuss. It pulls.together a wide range of issues, so tfiat alf students! 
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Student and Youth Organlzftig 



/4^iTiocracy in school iSb available only on-demand * 
. ^ and sometimes jt's not available at all 



The Chdnt^ip^r* oil, the New •Xp''*^ ^^^S school 
system', Harvey^ 5crib!ner, is urgihjj that students 
should have a voice in ([^cidirig v^ho their principal 
is to be He said he jyiade the propos.il because it 
would 'help "trctnsform schools into democratic 
communities of learning. ' ^ 

It sounded good at first, but then he added two, 
more conditions to the proposal First, it woul4 
apply only to high -school students — junior high 
and elerrjentary students are considered too young 
to be able to hold valid opinions^bout who is going 
tcrlell them what to do Second, even ip the high 
schools., students would act only in an advisory 
role, and the final decision would still be made by 
, adults 

Clearly, what Scribner is after is not to give 
students any real powers ^le just wants to make it 
^ook like things are getting, better. 

^ ^ ' from FPS 



A storV/about birth control vVritten by a 15-year- 
old student fbc the Cranston, Rhode Ijl.and High 
East schpol nevOtpaper; is send^g shocks through 
school authorities. 

The article, entilj^ed ' Birth Control^ Enjoying 
Sex Without Fea^,"^-.has prompted the schoqj 
-ClQfDnnfttee Jo _calM i^nvestigahbn into the 

newspaper's policies and into theTu^eifn^nt of the 
school paper's faculty advisor. . ; : 

It was written by Avis Gunther, a* sophomore.' . 
She sa-id she consulted pamphlets, and other 
literaturein the school library while preparing the 
article. 

"At thi> particular stage we are having a total 
view of the roles particular individuals played in 
t>ie preparation of f\e story. If students ait^ to take 
responsibilities, they should be acfcijpdinlT to , the 
rules/' ^hool superintendent Dr. Joseph Bic^no 

said. \ • : 

• PIcano a^id that4her^ w^s certain arfiour 
"edjtorializing" in the story and said that ^'ajf 
poi'rify can't say for sure" what action woul 
taken ^gainst the students involved and the 
advWer However, he said he w^s not inclined to 
.haveHh^m sOsp^nded.- 

^ j from the Intellectualfireedoni Newsletter 



■■■ ■ -y^, 'Vi.'^ 

In Detroit, a federal judge hande^'^down, a 
"Uniform. Code of Student Conjjiict"/ which 
denied nian'y bf the rights and freedortns advocated 
in this pamphlet. Students in the high-* schools 
responded to his action in the following ways: 

^ They feot together, Jfrom several schools and » 
.;• regions) to draw up their own version of a Code — 
a B/ll of Rights. 

, They wrote to the judge and the School BoaHd 
' with a detailed descriptioh oMfieir objections to 
the Code. 

• Th^y planned to meet With friendIV ^^pard 
membe.rs'^^ discuss further actions. . . ■ 

• They 'Vined forces with several parents' 
groups in the community to draw in the^^dia, 
hold conferences, and otherwise Inform the'entire 
community of the problems with the Code. 

• Thty publicized ways in which school admin- 
istratorl were already violating the judge's Code. 

• White and Wack students and parents formed 
an int^-!racial^oalition to work on this CodeT 



Who are America's book banners and burners?' 
A survey by the t^ewsletter oh Intellectual Free- 
dom reveals that school boards, principals, super- 
intendents andflibraries lead .th6 'list; they ^are 

. responsible fdr initiating more^cdp^orship actions 
th a n ah y ~bt h er~g rdupT Ty pica I cases in vol v^a~ 
.^school board member, or superintendenttpresent- 
iijg "objectionable materials" to the board, wfiicTi 

'i'then votes to remove them. Library certsorship 
was iiicluded because t'controversies Vj^/olving 
school libraries heavMy outweighed those copcern* 
ing public librari^* . * 
• ' Censorship cases ^iere also analyzed to 
mine the "point of controversy '<^^ in cerv 
disputes. Again, the schools, ranked artKe 
the list. Objections, regarding school libraries and 
curriculum materials were raised more often than ^ "^^^ 
any pthersr If yoU combine them with the second 
most common "point of contr'oversy," student, 
publications, there are almost three tinges as many 
scKool-related.censorship cases as any Qther type. 
It \% ironic that the institution .entrusted with 
teaching the First Amendment is working so hard 
to subvert it * " 
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will find something that concerns them. You can compare the need for,a 
' .bill of rights 200 years ago with the need for a student bill of rights' 
today. . • 

As you develop and use a bill of rights, you inust^have mass support 
from the student body. Student support is important for alj demands, of 
couf'sc, but is especially necessary for a bill of rightji,^ Tlry t6 involve as < * / 

many students as passible, representing all different interests and 
f. i^c7iques in ^he school, ij^ the writing^a^d^^^ . • 

4 rights. Once ydiiWc made a forViial proposal, don't let it be delayed, sent ^ ^ 

to committee' or discussed for a long drawn out period,' Require the 
administration to respond by a certain deadline. Alert other groups to . ' 
your work sq they can help keep the pressure, on the school. And don't 
meet privately with 'officials on this issue. A docuyment designed^to ■ ' 
govern your public life^Vhould be negotiated in public. 

the points to made tn a bill of rights Will be similar in mo5t schools. 
/• Therefore, instead of starting from scratch to establish a bili^^lyr your ' 
^/fschool, look at the e^apiple in the Apptendi^jSlrst. You can alter ^it Yo meet ' ! 

your needs. Then share your final resiiH Wifh students in other schools. 
Jhe more the idea spreads, the more students will have some protection 
from their rulers. - 

The First Amendment to the Constitution guarantees the rights of free 
speech ^nd free press. Ho\vever, educators Consistehtiy violate these 
. rights, on the grounds of maintaining order. . ' ' • . ^ 

• , In 1969. the Supreme Court issued;it''^ famous Tinker ruling, in which / 
it' said that high school students have the right to freedonJ^df lefl;j3jression 
as long as they do not ''materially and substantially intPdEGre. with the> 
requirements of apprcfpriate discipline in the op<iratidn j>f the school." V i* - 
V School officials, according to this, can't stop you from distributjng your - ^; J 

leaflets or underground'papetjS on campus unless you aire vcfily being 5' vC! •^<''' ^ 
.disriuptive.. ' ''-^ 5;; ^'V:"". /' ' ^ ^"^i* ^ 

, Thatjdodsn't miean they^ 
— pbefore^jpTt-Hc^a^da mucl 

Amendment rigms clearly j/ecognized. 

You should be alile to get a cjcrtairi amount of^support from the adult 
community on this\ First, you/ can quote the Bill of Rights, and the 
Tiw^e/v decision in your defense. Talk to the editors of your local 
newspapers — they niiy^ee t^s as a clear case of free speech, and , 
come out on' your side. \ • ' 

^ In New York City a group of students who faced this problem prinfeiil 
the'First Amendment pn^.a teaflet^nd passed , it around school-TTK^ * 
administration,tcrfd thejttto<iuit passing it, or they would be suspended.\ 
They refusedjr the principal suspended them, ajhd the school got terrible 
publicity because it had sttspw^ * ^ 

First Amendment of the Biljf of Rights. ^ . 

If your school still has a drqss code, it will probably seem like a^ natural Dress Codes 
issue to organize around. The courts have generally ruled against alHJut 
the most fundamental dress regulations (like requiring students to wear ^ 
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they/vpn't try. If they do, ypu may decide that ^ 
clv/niJ(t organ izing^y^ii*!] hav& tn get y our F tr<;t 
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Smoking 




«ilioes. for health rcasphs).' Students will give s^fong support to a 
campaign against the d^i^ss code. The administration, if it backs ^itself 
into a corner, will end up losing much of its credibility in the community. 

But there are dangers. Organizing around just dress codes puts you in 
a highly cooptat^le position. It may divert students* attention from. 

, larger and more fundamental issues. The aaministratton can easily 
repeal thO dress code, giving Itself a 'Miice** image, and where ddes that 
leave you? Ypu can. wear long hair and jeans, but your organizing base 
may be destroyed. ' * , * ' 

We suggest that you get a build a strong, base for^your organization, 
ffteus on several other issues first, and discuss the issue of cooptation 

M^c page 84) before you decide to ijght the dress code.: 

\ '* ^ 

Most high schools don't allow students to^smoke^ school ground^. 
One justification is^hat smokii)g:prcrsents a^^Qc^-haz^^^^ Another is that 
it's bad /or stu^(ns(f.:lii^ri^^^^^^^ » \ ^ ^ " 

We do^not adv6cate imokifi^i'it is a ilangerdus habit. However,, it iil 
age discrimination to punish st%dents\who smoke while permitting 
adults to do so. This i^ one more situation where the school, trying to ' 
force its values on students, enforces discriminatory| r^les. 

The blatant character of this discrimination, plus the large numbers of « 
students who do smoke a'^nd are inconveniencQd^,,make it a good issue to 
organize around.* Lots of students would Mgn .a ^tition, hai\d out 
leaflets, attend mass meetings, or ddiberateij) and piiblicly VidlAtc 'the 
ri o-j pokine^ ordinance. Even if ih^ 'school Will not forlndUy* allow 
yroWtig, enough protest could convince local authorities to overlook' it. 
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, Hiring 



Working With the Staff 

Relationships between students and educators reflect, the ^ageism of 
. the rest of society. Mofet teachers aifd principals feel they must control 
young peopleraird^at th e/ a r en't accoun f ablc to-stndentST-tJsuiftl4y-tf>eyT-; 
havQ been train ed^^HtllU^this way, and neVer considered doing things 
differently. Students can try making the staff more accountable 'by 
dei^ianding a voice in the process of hiring and evialuating teachers and, 
administrators. • - 

In most schools, teachers are selected without any . Input by parehts» 
community members or teachlrs — and especially not ittidents. These , 
decisions usually' are made by the principal or the superintendent's 
« staff. As a result, many teachers who are selected may seem good to the 
*ad^lt educators, but may have little competence as far as students are 
concerned* In addition, some folks who might be good at working with 
young people are dumped*because of the adults' concerns for control of 
students' lives. 

The first step is to find out how teachers are hired now. Most sctjool 
ly^TemiThave explTcira 
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'y ' I fir s( fuH»l systcfii d('stro\s ftian\, nuin\ (fiih 
((riMi iUil jiist tis import. lilt , it (irstr()v> iii()>t 
Uuu \\vt s l( 4j<M«s not ( Mr ,il>out \ctU Wris M\\ iTiurr 
lh«Hi il^(«wi*s alHUjt (fuldrrn,. It (l(»t'> not help 
tiMrficts jufuiM* tins nuirc than it h('lp> Oiiidrrn 

hu'vi' Jhi* s>sttMn iMigults ihi' hopduf, »'Mri 
^rtit oft^Ml i(l(M)wti« 'yoiin^ tfatVhcrs It rvipulK 
di*luinijm/<'s - .^hi'in « s()iit»ivinn /iiul tvMvtiHt,; 
vv«u inti) ,iiuJ<4»inp4Jssjon oul ot lliL'iii..lurmnn.lht;i.n 
into nun thinkmn iiui(fiiin's which pbv\ tiixl t'li "'^ 
ton V .iiJt»kfMat)rnlly thr riili's .ind rt'Hiil»»1ioM> ot 
hi-trctUK Vi' if * , * 

' . ■ Elien LuneA^ 

in How to Chjnge the Schools 



What 

the Schools 
do 

to teachers 



mit. Check these forms to be sure t.ttcy a/e fair, dO not show raeial or 
sexual diserimination. and ask questt6tjs^at'^fc genuinely relevant to 
being a goM teaeher. Once yofTkn^Jw thr\ji)ard*s procedure, y^qli^.carr 
begin to figure out how and vshere you want to fit in. ' » ' 

Do y6u know what kinds of teachers you want? Most stud<;nt» have 
.only a vague sense of what makes a good teacher, though they can 
*^certainly recogilize on(>^.jv^jlen they see one. Try to make a checklist of 
qualities you want, it mi^hl include: ' . ' ^ 

• rt*speet for students as people , ^ 
•^willingness to bend the curriculum to suit students' desires 

• ability tp talk with students freely , 

• desire to learn as well as teach ' , 

• ability to work with women as well as men, and third- world. students 
as well a^ whites 

' • eommittment toA\ork iit^a school and coniniuriity such as yours. / 
If O^oii are able to get a good list together, present it to school 
administrators or community groups. Explain that you want to have 
reprijsentatives interview all possible teachers. Then youMI- be in a ^ 
position to pusfi for those teacTiers you prefer. 

You may have to organize demonstrations to gfrt.the right to be part of 
hiring. Estimate? how much Student backing you; have. Can you 
convincingly threaten to bovcott the classes of any teacl^ers chosen 
without student involvement? Or will you have to be» content with 
something less ambitious? ' . 

As students try to gain some say in hiring, remember that parents ^nd 
community gropps are also excludeti^froin this^process. Work with them. 
You may be at thq start of a student-community coalition to influence tKe 
closed system tfjlfprofessional education. . * ^ 

Studeifl evaluations of Jeachers can accomplish two things: first, they 
can help you get Hd of truly rotten teachers before they get tefiure; 
second, they can help all teachers, tenured and untenured, improve 
their skills if they want ^gjujfy telling them what students view as their 



Student Evaluation 
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s(r^ti^ atui weak points. .Itiidctit evaluations can help teachers make 

^ sixtHtK-atitAl^anf^es in their approach. 

Von cannot assume thiu) principal^ or other teachers will do this 
evaluatii)!! for vou. yo}\'\\ pK^ably have to take the initmtive, 

Think carcfully.^bout wind qi>H liticV you want to jrvulnate, There is u 
(lilTerence between popularity aild elTectiveness, ^ome teachers get 
ah)nK well with'everyone — theyVe luimy. friendly, approachable, and 
Si) forth. I'hese are valuable qualities, but they're not all you need to b'e 
an effective teavlier. Other teachers are go^d at helping students learn, 
yty their methodi-i^^ brutal or ar^Jj^nt, So. effectiveness by itself 
is iu)t a sufncieiit critprion for a good teacher. A good teacher must 
conjbine these two qualitres. ^ • * "^O^ 

Take y4)ur time and be sure you develop a t|uestionnaire that will be 
irttective. Includ<> a variety of items: ask abput many aspects of a 
teacher's popularity and cf^pytiveness. And get\responses from a large 
and representative l^roup ot students." Don't he vulnerable 4o school 
charges that you are using a biased and unfair pnH:ess. 

Hvaluation forms^can be printed as simple checklists, with students 

^answering '^yes'^' d//*no" oh '*'how often'.' to vari.giis questions, or they . 

'•^j;ln be done like thc*^{irvcy described '\v\ ChjffJter V: They can be printed 



A TEACHER REPORT CARD: If they grade us, 
we should be snAto gra^e them too. 



4^ VVe art* not-WDiriR this he( aust» we 1 1 Re gwdes , fn 
itiM. \Nf» hate thrm When, teachers can stop 
Krajlin^ lis. we II stop jjradiDj* them 

In \\\*- meantime, pefl^aps the grades vyi 
provide ^ome kind of diS( iission between teachers 
and ^u(it*nts about their relationships and teach- 
m«? and learning methods Perhaps the grades will 
w.ikr up a few teachers to what they are doing for,, 
and to, the students; -in the^opinion of the 
sti^idents "Perhaps the report card will convince a 
fev\ m of (»" teachers of the foolishness of grades of 
any krncl In order to do'any of these things, the 
grades \ou give rtiust be ba^ed on valid criteria. 

In gradirjg teachers, ask ybursHf these qiles^ 
hc^s 

• Did you learn anything from this teacher that 
made enough of an impression to stick {besides 
petty facts)? y 

• Did you find yourseJf involved and. enjoying 
ihe class? 

• Was the teacher boring enough to make you 
goof-off. go to iieep, get sick, etc.? 

• Did the teaser stic;k strictly tq, the book? 



• Wai th*,» teacher (mwer-trinpina ^at^tb e expense 
ot the, ^(u^lents?- 

Wflsthe Vjasslime used for hMrmng, qr just for 



ll husywock? 



• Were assignments bullshit? 

Please base yodr grades on these criteria so this 
wilf be a> valid as possible Oade only ti'achers 
yoir had last semester 



Teacher 



Grade 
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from a studerit>|^per in 
Saratoga, California 



in IcalltM fiishion or inscrlcil as an uil injhc school ncwspjy')e?f, to be aii 
out ami rcturncil to your group. As with other leaflets^ riavone can 
prevent their ilistrilniiion il you ilo it. properly. ^ ^ * . \^ 

^In some schools, students have be^n i^^^le lo em)penile with the 

. dHjrtVifWsmition in an evaluation |)r«ceilure that is financed and supported 
.hj; rht^sdmol itsell. That is the ettjtiost way, but it may luean you have to 

' i^ptorffise on certain itcHisi. J^ou should decide in advance lu)w you 
want to use the results, who will see theiu. and whether they wlJl be 

• publicly available. Do not pernMt them to remain in. the control of the 
i^dmiulstration. 

'^If student evaluations of some leficlier,s are reaHy low and If those 
teachers 'refuse to change, consider trying to gel rid of them. Colleel 
evidence' of discrimination, ^reports. of poor teaching, observations of 
inappntpriate prini^ihment, and anything elsc^ihal may bt necessary. 
'Ifbc^^tQacher. liH.e (Everyone eliScv is entitled to a fair hearing, where she 
Van hear the charges and con^4ints. But if the school refuses to permit 
this, and doj?s not respond to yfiur data, you may have to go further and 
dcrfland diJimissal. A selective . boj^cqlt .of one teacher's clasis for 
instance, makes it clear to the public at labge that you are boycotting one 
incompetent leachtr and not just having a fling at not going fo classes. 

• As long as the schoof is- an oppressive, controlling, unccfmfortabic 
institution, alj teachers will have trouble doing good jobs regardless of 
how mueh they want to. So, pUi your qvaluation in the context of what's 
possible-^ wittfin the school system. No matter how effective your 
evaluation is^-changing or improvi^ k few teachers will nt>fr alter the 
basic probIcms*ixf adult power and corilrol in the school. However, it may 
put aduIt^f^on notice that the^ mu?it work with students or suffer (he 
consequences. * 

Influence on thjD^irijpg*an/y evaluation of teachers can easily be 
extended to the princijfal as \yell. in some ways this may be easier to 

* accSmpIish, since community groups often interview candidates for the 
position of principal. ^ 

One important quality for principals is a strong record in .student 
rights; and leadership in efforts to improve teaching. ' * • 
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• Counselors, are supposed to help guide and aid students whenever Guidance Counselors 
they have questions or tfbuble. There are often some good coun«elors 
who really help students with their troubles, atid h<lp them deal with 
teachers, jobs, drugs and so on. But many counselors-cannot be trusted 
to help students, and are realty trying to help the school maintain order 
and control. Be careful about the information you give counselors, 
unless you are sure of them. Although it may be hard to get rid of them 
without lotsof proofr (hey lose a lot of their clout if they are discredited 
in the eyes of students. 

Evaluations of counselors shtjuld carry great weight, since students* 
subjective opfnions of them definitely indicate how well they, can carry 
out^their jobs. % 
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M , . ^ Sludtnt and Youth Organlilng 

Class1$|n lind Tracking 

^ • Whutcv^Vjhc bedartttion of Independence may proniUe. all Amcr> 

'cam arc not treated as if they were created equal. Oar society is 
J' ' v * .i. composed of several layers, or classes; while some people do ;iiove from 

, . : * . t'ltt^*^* another, which class you are born into has a major influence 

on yinir enlicv iVfcT— it affec(s What kinds of people you know, what kind 
^ . * 0* v^'^rk you do. how much money youT^iake^, and how much control you * 

V have f>vcr your own life and the lives of other people, j^. 

These diffiiTcnt social classes are not sharply definedi/itiany people do 
' ' " no< clearly fall into one specific class, Certain useful df^inctipns can be 

made, thoaj^ht , ,^ 

At the-V>p. in terms of powSt and n}oAcy..arc the few people -who 
sociologist C. might Mills called :*thc* power elite/* They own or 
' ' ' ' control the large Corporations; thVou'gh both .direct and indirect means ' 

they exercise , vast hifluence over the government; they control new^. 
, -papers, TV. and other media,'j)Ais determining what information afid 

. • , ^ ' . Weax people receive — in short^^thcy are the ruling class; They haye^a 

s ; ' « I . " lot «f power ancl money (the two are closely relaied), yet most of tRair 
- * - . * ■ Income dots not come as salaries for the work Xl^ey do. Rather, it comes 

\ )^r^ - frosji the money* thejrjUvc.4n^erited and accumulated. whi^:h they use 

^\, v for business,andTnna6fllIl investments, (In 1966, ipdlviduals who earned y 

* - . <^vpf .^00.(XX)received8bM% Of their income, as a whole, from 

^ iriX?estments. and small busine^es; thiy earned' only J5.2% as salaries. ^ 
; ^ * Individuals who earntd under $20,0(Xj got only U, 8% ' 

• a whole, from capital investment§^Jtnd small businesses; they earned 

87%as salaries and^^ages.) -v*V'0^^ • \ ' ^ 



Outside of this ruling class 'rfre 41) the rest of op, who have Utt^\)rfno 
control over corporations and the governiftent andlothc?? institutions/and 
who; having little or no money to invest, have to'e4rn the money we need ^ 
to live on. Again, there are no clear divisions, but several gen^^raf ^ 
categories can be drawn. ' . 

'Jhere is the upper-middle class, with well-paying jobs (ofteh * I'l^; .ir, 
. jSrofessions like law, medicine, government an'STacademic wqrk);-MitKo" 
*■ ' " are comfortabfe but with only a little influence' in corporate or 

' ' community >fecisioi\-making. There is the working class, whose rtiemr 

bers generally^o routine work in factories and offices a n^d schoolSs^. pr 
dangerous worW like mining. And there are rtiany people .who ari 
* , unemployed, on welfare, or who are so poorly paid that they live in 

^ poverty conditions. ^ ' - . 

The Tracking Mechanism This description of classes and class differences is too short, and it 

over-simplifies»the subject. Nevertheless, it provides a basis for seeing 
how the class structure of our society affects schools. * 

As bur society is now. theja are a large number of uninteresting, 
low-payingj alienating jobs. Somebody has to fill them. Not' surprisingly; 
most parents would like their children to get important, well-paying, 
influential jobs. But only members of the-^fing cl^3ir|lrhially have the 
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The struggle against 
tracking can unite rich 
and ^or^ black and white 
But it can't be won until 
the ischools cease to serve 
the rich- 



Training for Roosevelt HigJ^^egins before you 
even enter. In the ninth gr^a^'pusi before you 
graduate to Roosevelt, the catjnselor comes and 
asks kids what things, they would like. He^asks, 
''Do you lAg^ood?" And the kids say yes. "And 
do you Uwrplectricity? Drafting?" Again,^yes. 
"W^l, I think you ought to take a shop major." 

They never give' you a math majop or a science 
major if you want one. Only if th^y think you are 
exceptional do yoii.get this type of niajor. Thei;e 
are a lot of smart kids there, but they are. all in 
busipess majors and stuff like that. From the 
beginning they tell you that you are not going to 
cTollefee anyway. So ynu are programmed into not 
going to (College. 

To tho^e who run Roosevelt we are dumb. But to 
many of us, it's the teachers who don't know what 
they are doing. I visited a class called Algebra S. 
The kids ate smart, but they arectuck in Algebra S 
which means slow learner. The guy teaches the 
class like it was kindergarten. "This is a new 
word. The lowest common factor." Stuff like that. 
Talking to the kids like .they were third graders-. 
They even had to*i*ead aloud. Thgre are a lot!of 
teachers like that. We don't have too nrfany 
Chicano teachers, most of them are white. 

' ■■ ■ ■ . 'Si. 



Organizing against tracking in the high schools 
is of the. highest degree of importance. Dress 
codes, open campuses, even constitutional rights 
are demands that can be won without the school 
system changing its true purpose or losing its 
effectiveness. These demands can be won or lost 
without the people involved in the struggle achiev- 
ing a real-^nderstapding of hovy schools relate to 
and serve capitalist^ociety. ' ^ 

Tracking is an issue that cannot b^won until 
society and government cease to serwthe rich.. 
Since it cannot be won without an overall revolu- 
tion, the purpose of organizing against tracki^ng 
must be to educate students and parents as to how 
schools, gover^nment and society are all controlled 
by the rich to serve the rich. 

Changes in schools usually cannot be brought 
about by students, aldn^. Even a minor furor 
over a dress code, changes are not made without 
some support from teachers or parents. Tracking 
would bring the involvement of parents, they could 
relate to the issue as having a direct effect upon 
their lives; Students would be compelled to form 
mor.e than temporary coalitions. They would ua- 
derstand that changes that affect society must be 
made by the masses. 

In racially torn schools, organizing against 
tracking can.and has served as a means of uniting 
the races. For whites to support the demands of 
blacks in a /school will help break down the 
opposition to coalition work is high among 
blacks. Tracking is arvissue.that is more than a 
moral issue to whltes.|They suffer from tratking, 
the same as blacks.Jthey "would have a real 
interest in the stri^fti^e^and would be likely^ 
make their'support/npre.than paper support as in^ 
th^ case of most white support of black deneiands. 
^ i^t/r by Scott Craig, 

^ i^^^a>tudent in Flint, Michigan 




power to insure that thfeir children get such-positions. Children fromAhe 
less-powerful middle classes generally get; jobs similar to what their 
parents had — well-paying, but not on a level with the ruling class. Poor 
and working class children then get whatever jo'bs are left — if,, indeed, 
they^an find anythirrgi Although there are some exceptions, "few people 
would den^ that t^^. is the general trend. 

This process oj^^^nts passing their class position onto their children 
occurs in several '^'jis. Many-times, children directly inherit money and 
corporate positions from theif parents. Even without a formal inher- 
itance, children pick up their parents* attitudes, expectations and skills. 



^ StudenUind Youth Organizing 

and this tends t% perpetuate class divisions from one generation to 
another,, " ' ^ ^ > 

Schoo*ls could try to overcome these class divisien^, inpeao^c^etioof 
actually encourage them. The most important way they do 
; through what is called the tracking system, ^ * , . ' 
In school, upper-tlass kids are taught to make decisions^ 
people, go to college, makq money, and be. a part of\\^ rulin_ 
; Middle-class kids are prepared to' work responsibly* and proddctively 
/: >vithin limits set by some higher authority, Pcfor kids ^e prepared for 
just about nothing, which leaves them little choice e^epVto remain- 
poor, ' , " ^ / 

Tracking takes place both between one^ school a|id ariatjber, and withfl| 
individual schools. It's ipost noticeable betwee^ schools. People fronr^ 
different economic classes live ia different nfejghborhpod'svja'^^^ 
neighborhood has it's own sch'ool. Since schools get miirh W ' i l i jy ^ 
budgetjj from local taxes, the schools in poor areas canV^end-a^ 
much as those in fniddk-class neighborhoods (br must pay a fiigh^r tajj 
rate). The richest kids go to expensive private schools, whfere th^L^k^ 
get to know their future corporation buddies and girl friends qfl^oy^ 
friends. . ' ''^ ' J'- • ' 

In addition to this tracking by neighboriiood, t h ^ g t»«> rVi^^^r j» y 
each school. Most' schools have different '"programs" for di^ereiip 
u students; colfeg^jOTep, vocational prep, and general studies. With ion\fi 
f ^ V exceptions^ students wind up in one or another of these tracks, based on 
their rac^ and/or. thfeir parents' inconrie. There is little choice ibvglved. 
^ (Which track are you in? Did anyoiJe ever sit down with you and discuss 
. the varicjlf^ possibilities, and ask whkfh you preferred? Or washt just 
assum^O^ll along that this was the track for you?) 
/ Teachers find opt what track a student is in and think of thaS^st^ 

Il>f accordingly. If you're m a college track, they expect you to do vfeit; if 
^ you're in a vocatidnal track, they'll be content with less. Thus, tjacking* 
). • becomes a sjelf-fulfilling propfifecy: even if there is no differencein the 
student's ability to begin with, there will be a difference by the time they 
finish school. . • ; 

' ' It's hard to organize around tracking, because most people ^8H;^r£II> 
aware of just how it works.,Your first job willbe to read about tracking in. 
general, fiack issues of FPS and other magk^ines and books -about 
radical educational thought can hel|iir^TheivloQk at how tracking works in- 
your school. Tallfto stude^t^s from all tracks. Hbw^hiuch did they have to 
say about being p^t intot&ieir. track? Would they rather be doing 
something els^l'^^^^ tljey l^eljt^'re treated di^erently by teachers, 
administrators,?^^|ti.d"cpuns^^ ^ 
You're likeiy:tQ. get .suppJwMPstu^eni^ and 
• • general tracks,' ^3 jdon't^p^i^inb Jrom TjiSy'fe the 

. ones who feel tWbad effeclpf^f i^e Wcking sjr«tp^ ybit fe^ou'; 

♦ ' can demonstrate that a^trac1^g;sys|em your scji^Kand 

. that it does discriminate aga^ stu^entsi^ecauseof th^ffr^^ 
economic and^ocial class backfourid, ther^o^ 

•■ '■^■■>^ ■ : ■ ■ ■• - ^fe^ • ' 
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fe^chapter on ch^tf^ing strategies, and decide What^- — 




ir refei 



TKer^^^re^wo basic kinds of racism.^ lijdlyidual racism^'refers to 
personal thoughts or acts of racial superiority 2tnd dlstesnect. Individual 
racism, nray exist as^a belief that white students are p.etter^thail'.^or 
smarter thaivothers, or ignorance a^ut other races ani^ultjires. It can 
be seen when whites discriminate against others ih cmbs, partf^^s, 
'athletics, etc. Changing individuial racism requires (jnakingMnfonnation 
about 'different raees and cultures available, and haying corbmu nidation 
and experiences with others that challenge prejudrcial attitudes. It also 
means understand^g that the common interests o^most white^and black 
jpeople fat^out>^igti*-*heir dHWl^Cjels. Most student orgaiua^^ing dffprts 
(or any organizijK effort, for th^^patter) wSuld be tnore^ffective if 
black and white^nd brojK^u stu^^snt s were united in figjj^g for the same 
demands 

Institution^ racism re§jr^>tt? things that lTJtiM/en>j^thiii organizations 
because pf the Jivay- they are sftructured. InsJLu^vpM^ T^^cism may^be 
harddi^ to see; jit m'ay appear ^ a lack of equal;f dupJ^tional ojt)portunity 



for non^^wbites' tracking, barrprsYo fair emplbyr 



stricted hou'si^ 
person 4s 



^^mernsT^ilyower incomes for minorities^ Geirefl^ly 




fes(^ns>61^or this situation andrnp oii9person can j&dlish it. Chai 
.«in institutional racism invoj^fc^ltering the basic strucwrcs of grbups 
oi:ganizatipns^ 

Radsm no 

.- ■ ♦ 

affects nte 
disadvapt^ge, then 
^ their^in color^ Th ii 
wh)^n>that ha^ no 
fal'sely comolacef(^t, and 



those people who face disdriAiination, it^o 
ailed majoH|y grpup„. If mmorities are at a. 

eople are pn^Ieg&d""^simply .^fecause qf 
ieads ma^y white^to Assume Aey are superior 
fact. Sometin!e*/it makes whites^ arBQgant, 
Ihdemocratic. ' - ' 




Institiltional 
others hidd^ 
Ity anr 
n^56;li^ng s/ste 




in ' scho^ can take 
Iy6an fceibund in ttie cufriguj 
e student body, in relg^ioni 
and'in the rules 



orms, i6ome pbviousi 
and textbooks, among 
ipS'amongstudentl, in the^ 
ey are epforc 
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by- looking JFintflng and Combatting 



ou art going tQf"organiic*:aXL^Ji^e issttfes'ybu 
kfor filrther/evldence of racism. What is the racial makeo^fVbur student^BficIsm 
^pdy? If yfcA" school is m6stly white or mostly blaek, wjfat does Uiat^Il . ^ 
yo?l a^oiii racisW iij the school or cdtamurfity? What is tWPracial 
composition ^f yolfr facility? What is the ^suspension Irate for whites 
versusjnon^whites?v^If there is a'differ^nce, talk \o ^dents in your 
school to find out why. What are'Hhe^^^itud^is'of.facuJjl;^. members 
towards minority students?, ^ 

Organizing around racis'hj jsTlatd if ?;our)sckb©l'is all white. V^Slite Xf^4 
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Blade History 




What do your school books tell 
you about President Andrew 
JacksAi's Indian policy?- 

After Congress ^ss^d t he !n- 
an 'Removal Act in iVlQ^^OTe 
th^^5,000 !n(Jjans wlrlxdrag- 
e^ropi |heir hVmes ^ci- de^ 
,^3^^ea west ofvhe MissSJfcjipi 
military force^ackson's^rea- 
^ie\ with ' the Indians — there 
94 in all — were/riaster- 




th Organizing 



pieces of b/^bery, thr^ats^, ferce 
arfd fraud. India^ns hunted 
down like animals, bound as 
vprisoners, put in concentration 
"'"camps. One third of those In- 
► dians died in moving. 
;^»^sur^arized frpm Chronicles . 
><:j^i«Kn l^rotest, Council on 
^t^racial Books for Childrer^r 



, Po you read about slavery 
from a slave's viewpoint? Here 
is what ex-s|aves told a Yankee 
teacher in a^Kentucky scK'ool for 
freed blacks during Reconstruc- 
tion: ^ 
Teafher; "Novv children, don't 
you think white p^eople are better 
than you because they , have^ 
straight hair and vvhite faces?" 
Pupils: "No sir." . 
Teacher: ' 'No, they are fio better 
but they are different; they pos-* 
sess great povC'er, they fo^-m^d a * 



great government, they control 
this vast country. . . . Now what 
makes them b ette r than you 
are?" 

Pupils: ."Money." (Unanimous 
shout.) 

Teacher: "Yes, but what en- 
-,abies them to obtain it? How did . 
they get the rndney?" 
Pupils: "Got if off us, stole ft off 
us - all!" 

• quoted, in yj^erican Mission- 
ary X> 1866 



If you aUend a desegregated school, this quiz 
'wilJ help grade your school on its equal education 
'efforts. If you ah^^d a segregated school — for 
minorities or whiles — this quiz will tell yon, if you 
have an equal chance for quality education. 

Curriculum 

Do you learn how whitts control many institu- 
tions and tommunities at the expense of minori- 
ties? 

Are all students assigned to read newspapers 
and magazines that give the minorities' point of 
view? y 

Has your class discussed" the irony of our 
Declaration of Independence being prepared .by 
slaveowners? „ • 

Are minority parents and educators consulted in 
effective use of multi-racial instruction materials? 



Teachers 

Do your teachers reject cultures and life-styles 
different from theip owrH 

Do teachers expect 'equal acadennic effort by 
minority students? 

Are minority teachers given positiohs of author- 
ity in the school? 

Are rirfcism awareness workshops for teachers 
held r'egularly at school? j , 

Do teachers treat racial discrimination as so- 
ciety's problem rather than as a "black problem?" 

■ 

Students 

Ar^ minority students encouraged to "be. them- 
selves" even if different from most of their fellow 
students? 

Where there is ability grouping, do students in 
the lower groups regularly advance into higher 
groups? ^ 

Do students take active part in discussion and 
debate of minority rights issues? 
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Puerto Rican 
History 




Do your school books tell you 
the .full *story of Operation Boot- 
strap? Here is a review of 12 
recent supplementary readers on 
Puerto Rican history: 

"All the books accept the 
phase of U.S.. econorpic policy 
Ccille^ Operation Bootstrap as a 
glowing success. Unmentioned 
are such realities as these; 
Eighty percent of the Puerto 
Rican economy is now controlled 
by U.S corporations; Puert(5 



Rico must now import more than 
nirfety percent of the goods it 
consumes; prices are higher in 
Puerto Rico than in New York or 
most other American cities. Yet 
one qua>*ter of all Puerto Rica|i 
families liye'on $1,37 a day. The 
prosperity that all the American 
history books write about just is 
not there." • 
• from ^ Distortions, and Omis- 
sions \^ Children's History 
Books ^ • 



Chicano Hist<yy 




>^Do you read that there were 
thriving towns in California andr 

"Texas long before Anglo-Saxon 
pioneers arrived? 

Textbonk after textbook sup- 
ports the notion that the early . 
settlers of the Southwest — the 
^Spanish and Indian and mixed- 
blood pioneer's who came from 
Mexico, as- weH fts Indians na- 




tive to the region — wandered 
around in contusion until ,the 
Anglo-Saxon pioneer, with his 
superior wisdom and clearer vi-^ 
sipn, vatilted the Rocky Mbun- 
tains and brought order out of 
chaos. *^ (: 
• from The Excluded Student, a 
b[.S. Commission of Civil Rights 
report, 1972 



School Board 

, Qoes the school board hav^ an organized pj^o- 
gram to overcome racism^ the school district 
Does the school board speak publicly in beha 
integ^ration in housing, employment,' and oi 
areas? 

Are school administrators drawnsfrom rflPmi 
ity groups represented in the school district? 

Does the, school board reflect the econoi 
make-up of the community it serves? ^f 



Parents and Community 

Do all parf^nts, regardless of race and economic 
background, reel welcome at your school? . 

Do guidance counselors and jchool psycholo- 
gists have evening schedules for daytime workingi 
parents.? / 
' Does the «pmmunity have^ control over finantes, 
hiring, curc^ulum. and policy dto,si^ns in lb 
district? ^ 



J. Racjsm rating - 

lif it f I uwkSy 1^^^ out 
: th^resuW^^^o a leaflet; 
^ ,aiid) demand action. 
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usualTy pronounced in suspension statistics 

ft 



sl^BENj^JON A^PERCE^NT/^GE d ENROLLMENT, 197t-72 

• Th^ racism oif^e schipl.ft UsyialP^^tid^tm disciplinary procedures such as suspensions. The figures 
.b^VY'demonstr^e1tha?^lac^ urt/an school district were suspended more than twice'^as 

oft^n as whp^^^iud^if^^ were also suspeijded more, than whites^ 



Blacks ' 
Whitaf 

Mexican- Americans 



Suspensions 

^0,050 
5.87i 



Total enrollment 

57,174 * 
^^85,485 

15,154 

^from the Inequality in Education report, 
Dallas, 1975, p. 37 




As d child growing up ifl-'a primarily all-white 
neighborhood, prjy experi^ces in ^grade school 
and the interaction I had with all of my school 
friends geared me, even eit that early age, to mold 
my attitudes and personality to making myself 
acceptable to the majority of those around me. 
Although I was unaware of my accommodating 
characteristics, as I looV back and re-evaluate my 
actions I can pick, out quite a few instances when I 
went out of my way to become accepted. 

As I sit back I think of all the times that I hid n^y 
. face and color of my skin so tha^he other students 
would accept me^ as a friend, someone" to 
haye fun with 1 denied myself my own culture in 
trying to be "one of my frierjds" to the point 
where I knew more about my whrte friends, "my" 
white forefathers, and "my*' white country than I 
knevy about my Filipino heritage and how it applies 
to me as a Pinay jn this i:ountry. 

All during juniop^hi^h and high school I was 
attacted to white movie stars, acid-rock bands, and 
especially blond-haired, blue-eyed males. I re- 
member often times telling my friejpds '(white) that^ 
I had an Asian boyfriend'^but that I'd prefer a 
blond-hairefi, blue-eyed boyfriend. But even 
though my preferences were for white males, I 
always found myself with an Asian. How drastic- 
ally-can time and experience change oneVmind! 

Then finally, when Twas a 10th grader in high 
school, things biegan to ptfp up in my mind a-nd I 
started to question many of my own attitudes 
toward people who look just lik^ myself. As I" 
began to define terms such as discrimination, I- 
I was stereotyping my own people. I found 
that I was a victim under those categories. People 
(society) were stereotyping me and I, in turn, was 
stereotyping my own people. I was told that I wa? 
supposed tohe quiet, passive, hard-working, good 



pastier, good dancer, a bad lay, etc. . .the whole bit. 
And the bad thing about that — I believe<^ them and 
I applied those ideas to all Asian people. 

The more I became involved and aware of these 
derogatory terms being slapped on me and the 
more I begaq^ to translate rny own attitudes, the 
angrier I got. And it, was through this anger that I 
-oiound myself a mentally healthier and stronger 
''Asian sister. 1 feel very ^apable of carrying out 
commitments to myself and to myj^eople with 
courage and persistence. For too long we have 
been raped of our own values and own self-prjde. 

My own strength is- the people's strength and my 
brothers' and sisters' strength is mine. Hopefully • 
all will help each other to correct the injustices 

/played on us, sharing our experiences, our knov\^ 
ledge, our love for each other. 

Makibake — Huwag Matakot! ! ^ 

Anonymous, reprinted froni 
Asian Face, a high school paper 
inrSan Diego 




Under existing conditions, this is what Mexican- 
Ame^icap young people may expect as they enter 
public schools in the Southwest: 

^ • Their language and culture will be excluded; 

^ Schools to whicTi they are assigned will be 
underfinanced; * 

• Teachers will treat them lesT favol-ably than 
Anglo /pupils; ' / 

• Forty percent of them will drop but of school 
before graduation and those who remain in school 
fvill achieve less than their Anglo classmates. 

^ Summ^y oHindings by 

the U.S. Commissi^ on Civil Rights 

^ 
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people, the beneficiaries ot racism, are not usaallji turned 

attemptst0-i^derstand or give up (heir undeserved privileges. Bi 

may be.^nd in a racially mixed school this may be a hot issii 

white and black students ^ust deal with each other every day, white 

pec^)le can't' ignore racism as easily. Third-world people are. also more 

likely to see how they're being screwed in school, and to act on it. 

For example, black students in one Ohio school got together several 

years ago to fight three teachers who were treating them unfairly. First, 

several black stude^nts met to talk over ^^ssues and to. figure out how to 

x:uinenf their feelin^^s'r They collected evidence from other students — 

blat^ and white — ^^who saw unfair disciplinary actions, rudeness 

to>yaWs bracks and unfair grading by teachets. They put the complaints*' 

into a leaflet, together with the names of the offensive teachers, and 

tried.to\ead it at one the school's general assemblies. The assistant 

principal in chargejof,the assembly stopped the reading, and ended the 

ssembly^when aHwrge number flf black students began to hoot and 

leer. The blacks^hen walked out of the school and a hundred of them 

larched to the ^central city school board. On their way they, passed two 

ther schools. There they also distributed their leaflets and asked other 

black students to join them in their orderly march downtown. Their 

^valkput, and the tact that students from other schools joined them^ 

forced the board to begin paying ;|ttenti6n to racism in its staff and 

instructional procedures.^ But that attention was quickly ^dissipated, 

since it was hot followed.up by other protests or work-^for change. 

In some cities and regions, the issues of racism involve hispahic ; 

people (Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans or Cubatis) instead of or in ' 

addition to blacks. Asian Americans and native Americans axe also the 

victims of racism. 



Sexism 

Sexist educational practices are rapidly being challenged in schools- 
ground- the country.' The feminist movement has inspired many 
iool-aged women to raise women's issues in the classroom. 
J. -^Institutional sexism is obvious and widespread. For example, female 
teachers predominate in elementary schools, male t^SiShers in the high 
scF^olrs. Males overwhelmingly fill administrative positions as princi- 
pals, deans, and superintendents. 

Sexism is maintained by teaching young people thiat males and, 
females have very different sex roles. Schools can no longer (legally) 
require males to take;)only shop classes and. females to take home 
economics. But generally because of parental pressure, advice from 
counselors, and friends' ideas, those are the courses that students end 
up taking. Gym classes and sports are rarely co-ed; partly because of the 
feeling that'women shouldn't engage in body-contact sports, and-partly 
to protect male egos. One way to draw attention toihis discriminadoq is 
to start integrating the classes, ignoring all rules 4nd class lists. 

,. ■■ • • Vo 
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Sexism in Little League 



and in terhiis 



A nrne-year-old girl who attends a public Los 
y^geles elementary school has tried unsuccess-. 
fully*to get on the Little League, team. Sh^f^ wa^^ 
given a notice at school *rayinejhat children aged ' 
nine ta twelve could ^gn up^fSmeams. So she dicf. 

Six weeks later, heS<nojher, was informed by ■; 
a Little League official that accordrng to the fVles, 
girls nriay not pl^y Little League ball. .This is not 
dlscrirnination, the official said. It is the rules. And 
after all, "baseball is a nian's game.'' 

Another official agreed that it was not dis- 
crirViination . His reas()n was that "We in rec-' 
realion have had a nunlber of yearS' of college// 
and therefore "know that girls should not play 
baseball with boys." 

Altf^oufth Little Leagi^ is a private organization'^ 
iUHfakes l^xtensive fcse of pijWic facilities to get 
/layers. TKejg'rl's moth^^ urged that the City 
(Council bar organizations yvhich practice discrim- 
ination bn the^5asis of race, religion, or sex from 
making use^ of public facilities. "This type of 
discrimination would not be toleratecl if it were 
leveled against black, yellow, or Chicano males," 
she said, "but in our society, it i'S" still all right to 
uphold rules against females.'-' 

/ < from'FPS 



"Mixed doubles in tennis can do less damage to 
a young girl's body than to an adolescent boy's 
ego.'' 

^ "A.l}igh school boy, beaten at a 'game of tennis 
..by a girl hi*? own age, would feel castrated." 

'' . ■ ' ■ ■ 
'n ■\' 'But the real problem Tri~c6ed"h*igh ~schDpl~"~ 

^a^ity tennis would be*'=^the ego Of the young 

mah." 

"While it's difficult for ^n adolescent boy to 
take a beating from- a male peer, he learjps to 
accept and even overcome it. ' * ' 

"But if he should take a real walloping from a 
girf his age, why then, we very often see a true 
withdrawal frpm sports altogether, and a variety of 
psychosomatic disorders that he'll develop to keep 
from returning to the game.*' r 
from comment^of various -"experts" on a proposaj^ 

before the Prince Georges, Md., school board for 
coeducational tennis, 
Washington News, March 11, 1971 



y 

If you decide to organize against sexism in the schoolsjtry to unite 
with any women's liberation groups in your community. They can help 
you out in doing research, finding resources.^and getting a good turn-out 
at school board meetings. It*s a goocj ch'Snce for ^§tudents to b%g\n 
working with others in the community around problems that^oncern 
both groups.. • - \^ 

There are many areas.you could foci Is on. Find out hbw much money 
is spent on women's sports as coripared to men's* if there is a 
difference, fii/d out why. Does your spool still have classes that are 
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required for one sex. but not for the other? Do counselors urge women 
students to take home economics, and men to take shop or science?Jf 
certain teachers are sexist iii their remarks or M|tons, make a concrete 
list of some of the things they've done,'^then ^Wont them with it. If 
they won't try to change, then goto the school board and the community 
and demand that they'change or be fired. (Before^oing this far, be sure 
your evidence is substantial, serious, and th^t/you have several 
witnesses.) 
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Another form of sexism, one that is particularly blatant, is the Gayness and Sexism 
repression of gayness. Students who come out as being .^ay face ' 
harrassment from every direction. Health teachers teli them that 
hotnosexualhy is a disorder or even an illness; counselors often try t<j.get r * 
them into a psychiatric program; and other students, picking up on all^ ^ 
this anti'gay prejudice, add to theiiarrassment. Administrators have, on • 
occasion, actually suspended students simply for saying they were ^jiy. 

Because gayne§s is such a taboo subject, both among adults and 
young people, it's hard toorganize against this discrimination. But if 
you have a close group of friends who will support each other, and feel 
readv to'handle a lot of ridicule, then think about challenging anti-gay 
•statements whenever you hear them — in textbooks, in statements by "* 
gym teachers and from pther students. Whether you are gay or not, 
doing tlii^'w^irhSp all "sfuBFrif^^ th eft sexual 

feelings and prejudices. . 

Student Access to Resources 

Young^people who>|*y to do political work usually have trouble getting 
basic supplies and.resources, such as .mimeograph machines, meeting 
rooms, tape recorders, film projectors and layout equipment. Schools 
and other comimrftity institutions usuall>^ have the resources or the ^ 
funds to purcjj^e or rent them. ' 

If thesrffool exists to help students, you should have free access to 
what©^ materials and space the school has. If it doesn 't work that way, 
Lcpuld make that one of your first issues. If you have no luck with the 
30l, then there probably are a( number of community agencies that 
help provide some materials^ V ^ 

(^n also organize car washes, bake sales, and intramural athletic 
events tcv raise ihe small amounts of money it takes to get enough of , ^ ^ 

these resources to make a difference. ^ , - 

AnotheA resource is the ischool building itself. Usually the student 
council anc) some "legitimate activities" like french club/etc. get to use 
the school. yV'hy not a radical student organization? Findtoift who has the 
power to let yqp use school facilities. Usually, you have te-be an'official ^ 
school club with a teacher advisor present. If you can meet those *. 
requirement^, ftne: maybe a teacher wilfr front for you without * 
interfering. If not, aPpeal to the school board and argue t(;iat you have 

. . ^ 11 • . 
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the right to use public facilities and meet by yourself without monitoring 
and supervision. You should expect to take responsibility for main- 
taining property and cleaning up afterwards, like everyone else. 

One thing requiried for students to work together m schools is a 
common nieeting place whei^e they can keep files, equipment, tele* 
phones, and have discussions, study groups and the like. Try to dev.elop 
a high school center, in school or out, wh^re large numbers of students 
cah get together. You may be able to get spa^ in the school, especially 
if rou make that one of your organizing demands. Many schools have 
already set up Student Service Centers, which then serve as a base of 
operations for organizers. Of course, you wouldn't^ tell them that was 
one ofyour reasons for wanting<a Center. In the schools where they have 
been^^tablished, Centers usually perform a drop-in counseling service, 
with a liberal teacher,' or other students, talking to students about their 
problems. You can argue that a Center^will take some of the load off of 
the "overburdened" counselors. 



Open Campus 




School Lunches and 
Cafeteria Service 



Most schools re(Juire you-to be in school even when you don't have 
any jlasses — for study halls, lunch breaks, etc. Under an ojpen campus 
system, this would change; you would still have^o go to regular classes, 
but at lunch ap,^ whenever you had no academic classes, you would be * 
- able^-to-leav-e-campus.and go.-home,_ downtawnj or Jus^ pu^foi^^ 
Some schools, mostly in suburban areas, already have an open campuBT, 

Most students will qujckly support a^ demand for ppen campus. ButJ 
you'll meet opposition from adults; before you formally propose an( 
open campus system, figure out tiow you're going to answer the 
objections that are likely to come up. 

Administrators are likely to object on the grounds that open campus 
would draw customers away frCFm the school cafeteria; that it would 
encourage non-students to wander in and out of the school; that they are 
legally responsible for you during school hours, and they can't keep an ' 
eye on you if you aren't in the building. 

(Check state laws on this , last point oat just ~how much 

responsibility they do have for you duijing scffll|H|^s. Write to schools 
in your slate that have an open campus, and findo|PPow they dealt with 
this question. Administrators will, always be more willing to 
make a change if they know that others have done the same thing.) 

If your high school is close >^o downtown, the strongest objection to ^ 
open campus will 'probably co^e from local store owners. Th^y don't like 
having toq many students around, scaring off adult shoppers who f|[iay 
spfend more money. v,; . 

The quality of food and s^tvice in the cafeteria makes most lunches 
dismal events. Everybody complains about cafeteria food, and they're 
not always justified. But if you seriously feel lunches cost too much and 
taste lousy, then da something about it. The^e feelings c^be used as 
the beginning of organization. ' , ; 



Studenjts can organize to take their limches out of the school oh eaft in 
neiglibofhood cafeterias rather than be subject to such control of their 
digestive processes. In an Illinois school enterprtsing students joined a 
food co-op and set up a natural food store near the stSiool. They prepared 
and sold nutritious lunches to students who didn't like the cafeteria. 



Who Controls the Schools? 

Every day, thousands of decisions get made in your school — decisions 
about all kinds of issues, ranging from which teachers to hire to how to • 
balance the budget, to what courses to offer next year and how much 
money to spend on the athletic prograiT\f School administrators and the 
school board make most of these decisions. Students, most teachers, 
othfer school wofkers like janitors, and community members tnay get to 
voice an opinion, but they are left out of the actual decision-making. 

The best time to raise the issue of control is when students are being 
clearly affected by it. If the school. has to cancel a popular course 
because ther^ isn't enough money for it^ demand to know who made the 
decision te^end $2000 on a new flagpole, or whatever, when it could 
have been used for a course. When a well-liked teacher is about to get ' 
fired, raise the question of why students don't get any say in the hiring 
and firing of teachers. * I 



One area where it should be possible to rai&e the question of who The Classroom 
makes decisions is in the cl^sfoom. Teachers, within certain limits, 
have the authority to tell you what to do, when to do it, and how to do it. 
They can tell you w hen you can get a drink of water, move, talk, think, 
and so on. They have a voice in what books will be required, whether to 
have lectures, discussions, or individual study, .whether to require 
students to memorize trivia, and how or when to give homework. 
Through grades, teachers can punish students who don't submit to their 

authority. ^ s. . ' 

It is in the classroom that stydents most directly feel their powefless- 
ness to decide how things are run. This is a good place to start your 
democratizing process. Students will have to come up with some ideas > ; /; ^ 

^about what to do to encourage teacher respect for their initiative. Some ' ? 

'teachers would be overjoyed that students want to do something Z 
different in the classroom. Others, those who like (for ideological or . 
psychological reasons) dominating 30 people every day, will resist any . ' ^^^2 
such loosening of their authority. In between are teachers who may like 
the idea but who don't know just how to allow for any more student / T 

control. The possiBiiity of a noisy classroom, and a repnmand from the / ^ 

principal, or everi being fired keeps many teachers from letting up on 

their control. ^ 

In a New Jersey school, students and a few of their teachers decided 
to do something about the lack of communication and cooperation that 
existed between students and mOst teachers. They arranged, with the 
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principal, for a half-day workshop, where teachers and students were 
excused from classesjto get together in small groups and share feelings 
with one another. Attendance was voluntary, but both the students and 
teachers involved in planning the workshop worked hard to get their 
friends and' co-workers to attend. Sftiall groups of students met in one 
rOonv and groups of teachers met in another, each talking about their 
problems in working well with the other group. Then they intermingled, 
and in groups of four teachers and 8 or 10 students, ideas and views 
were shared. Some students were so angry or frustrated they mostly 
yelled, and communicated only their frustration. Some teachers were so 
frightened or angry themselves that they yelled as well, or just shut thetv 
ears. But for the most part,;especially when the yelling stopped^ people 
heard new things, at a level they could understand and accept. One 
excellent outcome of this workshop was that the folks involved in 
planning it now knew some other people who were clearly committed to 
building a more trusting and respectful climate in their school. This 



growth might i^t turn the school upside down, but it might make living 
in it a bit more comfortable. 



Teachers Want to Run 
the School, Too 



School Finances 



Students are not the only members of the school j^ho wish to influence 
school affairs, Teachers do too. Teachers want more influence for three 
reasons: 1) teachers are specially jlrained, and feel they know more 
about what young peopler need at^ should b^ in a position to make 
decisions; 2) what happenk in the classrootn may be the most important 
activity of the eiv.tire schoA system; teachers feel they're closest to that 
classroom activity and should have the most sa^abouLwhat goes on in 
school; and 3) many teachers feel that only by running the school can 
they guarantee that their own desires will be met, that their own needs ^ 
for time off, for relaxation and for control, will be taken care of. Teachers 
are very concerned about increases in students' power and usually wish 
to maifitain their own^superiprity. 

Principals also like to feel they are running the show. Since the^ 
principal is appointed by the school superintendent or school-board to be 
the official authority in school, she usually makeS'decisions about class 
size, class arrangement, hiring of teachers,^nd the like. In return for 
power to run the school, the principal usually is under pressure from a 
lot of different groups to do what each of them want$». Teachers, 
community groups, other principals, and Superintendents all want the . 
principal to do this, that or the other thing. 

Many principals feel uncomfortable with the pressures that are on 
them, and are looking for a way out. On decisions she feels are 
unimportant you might just get your way. On the others, you will have to . 
fight — join the battle for control. 

It's not a terribly exciting subject, but the way your school gets money, 
and the way it spends it, Ms important. If only a few students in your 
school want to do organizing, then finances is probably not the area you - 
want to spend time on. But if you have a good*sized s^tudent union, and a . 
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Tot oiF peopfe Willing to work, then two or three of them could tackle the 
issue of school fmances. 

First find out where-your community gets the money to spend .on 
schools. If from taxes, are they income taxes or property taxes? Paid by 
individuals or large firms or corporations? Is everyone, each neighbor- ^ 
hood and eachfactory paying a fair share? What percentage comes from 
state revenues? From government agencies? From corporate gifts or 
grants? 

Different. states aind communities spend different amounts of money ** 
for the schooling of their children. For instance, in the state of Arkansas, 
approximately $881 is spent on every student pcy year. In New York 
state $2179 is spent. In addition, thea||H|ik money spent per student 
imay also vary considerably within a rawllqepending upon how much 
money a community has to spend and on how great a priority is placed 
^on education. In Alameda County in California, for example, the Emery 
Unified School District spent $2223 on each student in 1968-69; the 
nearby N|ewark Unified School Districts located in a poorer neighbor- 
hood, spent only $616 that year. 



How does your school spend its money? ^ 
x^+low much goes into student 
controlled pr6grams? 

This chart shows how the total expenses for one school might break down. 
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How does your school system spend it's money? You can ^et a copy of 
the budget from the board of education. Consider just how much of this 
money is spent as you think about changing the school. What parts X)f, 
your life are affected by which budget alteration? Sometimes the amount 
of money available or the way it is spent affects the academic program, 
or the sports program, or general extra-curricular activities. Look at 
what a big bite salaries of teachers, and administrators take out. If 
so many adults were not required to control ^Qung people in schools, a 
great deal of nwney could be saved or spent elsewhere. These statistics 
(see box) maV be somewhat different in your' Community, You can 
probably get or create a^similar chart from your school system's 
administrative office. It is public information. You have a right to see it. 

Organizing around finances is hard for students, But it. is usually a hot 
item for parents and community taxpayers. If you have information on 
things liRe this that they care about, you might be a*ble to work them into 
your overall efforts for changing school. The pov^er to control money is 
often the power to control schools. 

Grades ^ 

People learn best when they are int<?rested in a topic arid want to learn 
more about it. However, professional educators generally don't trust 
students to want to learn. Moreover, they don't trust their own ability to 
make their subjects interesting to 'students. So they use grades to 
encourage arfd reward students. But grades can't really tell haw much 
you have learned; they tell more about your test-laking ability, .yourV 
ability to please the. teacher or even your race or class background. 

Grades also breed competition. Your grade is always compared to 
otHers'. Competition is highly valued in qur society, and the schools feel 
you should learn it. Grades also enable the school to rank^ students and 
to prepare them for their place in the hierarchy, Si^e grades are 
supposed to bcneutral evaluations of student's' performance, they help. * 
to convince those who have done poorly that, it is their own fault; *and 
those who have done well come to believe that they arie^on top because of* . 
tlieir natural talent. 

The r::ost ijnportant immediate function of grades is to keep students 
in line. Students are rewarded for obedience and punisjiierf' for 
resistance. People -^ho like school get better grades than^^fhose who 
don*t. It is a subtle form of coercion, b^caus^e grades are*M Opposed to 
measure your attitude toward sc^hool they*re supposed to measure 
achievement. But xm^i students le^n early that niany factors enter into ;•, 
grading, and adjust themselves to the system as smoothly ^s possipble. ' 

What can you do about grades? Not much besides trying not to take M 
them too seriously. Educators don't want to give up tfieir power In this 
area. If you have a strong student group, with a few victories behind 
you. you may feel ready to take on the grading system* Read about the 
* alternatives. Pass/fail systen^s are the most common, bjut there are 
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othcrsv !» coiiliaci systems, for example, students discuss with their 
teachers what they wanUo accomplish and then a^ grftded according to 
ho\j. Well they achieve tfieir gt)als. . > \ 

Find out what is required \)y law. If you ask^he school board for 
something it doesn't have authority to give you, it will have an, easj; 
excuse for turning you down. 



> The six-foot height versu^%V ^oifpp^ 

Th.itj>ld max ini/ 'If voLi don't dc) vvel I in school. hVight i\|gj^jKtp^''''di'ti'rnunant of suc?^ss than 
HI v\fm;t do wt'lhn real life, " Has been atl*acked Stiltlt'V 



tror^^^uveral sides in recent' years, but the-un- 
kmde/( cut ot all has to' l)e the result of ' the'tt are! 



?f, ACT cautions that academic talents 
hn[)ort«vit A college education is neces- 



Amer>^{an ColleRe Testing (ACT)'s six^ycjar study 
of jjrtuies.and succes^s It found that gooci grades 
do not c()rrela(e with one^ success as an adult 

AC|T s tinding cojifirni« thosN of nian^' other 
studies which ^lave found titiit success in high 
sclu5(>I IS not vtTy* related to succt*ss outside of 
schooli In f^ct. '^onie studies have found that 



• sary fcoPiiiost positions of responsibility in sogety, 
ifie' report says, and certc^in minimal levels of 
aca(^leniic talent are necessary for completion 
coUe'gp In that^ense; success, in lajer life .does 
ir!e[H'nd sorritnvluit on academic talent'— just 6« it 
depends on learning. to.,sit strll^-and' to obey^ 
authority * i ' ' . 



Sports, 



Fcfr some students, sports are the only aspect of school fife that is any 
fun..Others pay only a fittle attention to* the sports prog^am. Or ignore it 
completely, v . " v 

^High ^cfiool- sports programs dsually have two levels. Varsity levels 
.Involve, inter-scholastic competition, a coaching staff/ the most skiHed 
"playe?s^"StT6rig p^^ u-friV^ndl^a Tpt^r^^^^^ 'BackiHg" 

;ititrahiural sports involve much less of all those thitigs'^^nd'arerun more* 
informally. 

Unfortunately, intramural sports often don't meeLsludents* needs 
The s^Jrool puts^^t of its efforts into building a stroiig varsity team. 
" because that's what brings the most prestige. Studenis who w^nt to pl^y 
sports on a casual basis end up having to fend for thejnselves. 

If enough students are dissatisfied with this arrangement, why npt 
propose something else' Figure out what kind of intramural prtjgram 
really woiUd wotlc* well. Would changes involve: more money for 
veijuipment. better coaching, more flexible "hours, gym credit, mon 
variied.sEp^ts, or what? ! 

Since spqcfs are considered a, pretty wholesofne thing iot yatmg 
people, to involved in; you.shoufd be able to g^t a certain arnQ^'of 
community support if you decide to propose a new, better y^^tenl of 
intramural sf)orts. Your main opposition will come if you iccide to 
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^ Who 
wants 
sports? 



The group most favored by|sports programs as 
they presently exist, high school' rpales, don't 
seem to»think much of them. That's the conclusion 
. of a Youth in Transition study done at me Institute 
for Social Research at the University of Michigan. 
Given a chance to rate 14 high^thool education 
objectives in order of imponUnce, jfhale students 
put sports at the bottom. 3|||.> Jk 



suggest that the varsity budget be sub 
intriimur^l 'sports. . 



antially cut in-order to fund 
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Other Issues ' ^ f • 

The suggestions discussed here represent just a few of the many areas 
. you could organize around. Don|[^et so blinded by this lis^j^at when 
other issues come up^ln your community or your school^ you don*t s0e 
thefm. - - ' . - 

For example, groups in marfy-communities ^ave taken up censorship. 
They go through all the books in the school library, make a list of the on^» 
that contain obscenities/radical political ideas, or anything^ else they 
don't like, and d^emand that tlfe schpol get rid of these books^ Or they*« 
decide that certain teachers are subversive, boSause tlhey allow too much . 
freedom fcfr studentsy^and they demand that those teachers be fired.* Or 
they decide that sex raucation courses prdmote^rmmorality and tmiist be 
stopped. ■ % \ 

'^Whenever this happens, the^yhole community usually starts talking' 
"about if ,n4nd7e]jjeryone' ih'"the . school "falces "slffesr Tour" job' is'to'tkkd^ 
advantag^f all this interest. Even if y^ou decided last month to focifs on 
some other issij(e,'put that a^sidefor a while (if it can wait) and put ypiir 
effortsiwhere people's interests are.. You'll *get more dojief thjtt. Way, and 
be able to bi^d a strong base for your group. ^ 

" ■ ■ * ■ ■ i. \ / ' 

Getting Out " . ; 

x lf youfeeryoU're. n^^^ education, aiid the 'School is^ 

^ffeally pjfcssinjg ori-^you,; seriously about^ getting out. There are* 
alternatives,* eveii if the school, doesn't want you to think so. 

The youth job market fs always , in bad s^atpe, but you may' bt able to 
find sometl^ing. If you have some way t^w^port yourself,^^u cah study 
on your o#n anfl get the equivalent o^fl^jK schpol dipionVby taking av| 
test. Investigate the Gene^r^quivalenty Degj?ee (your school shouldf^ 
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have inforhiation> about ' H')^^> lf\you are headed for cpllege, the 
Equivalency diploma may n^l^b^ as good as a regular one, . but for most 
jobs it is fine. ! ^ ^ • J 

Summary ; 

1. Be reaip5tl^ab(^utt'\vhich issi^s a lot of students are likely to be 
interested in, and wHrc)! not. Generally, you'll want to do organizing " 

* around Jssues tnat ha/fe a reasonable amount of support from the r^st of - 
the students^ everi^^f those aren't Jhe ones that you think are most 
important. 'But'at lhe^ safTie time, do taJk to people about the problems 
you feel are Ynob jmpprtdnt. Maybe they'lWgree with you when'they 
think about {f' fcfr'iwhile. > . ' .'^ 

2. Reme^^f, thfe basic^Issue in all organizing is^your-right to control 

t,*a«c 




basic interqst^re different. a " 

3. Watch fo^feys tb,^ifi^^ pepple involved. Go oiit of your way to 
invite stud^i^tsironi otmer gtoups in the school to work wfth you. Get to 
know them piersonally, as well as just working with therti. Look for ways 
to work wiai friendly teacheVs and qpmmunity groups too. 

4. Don*t just talk about doing something — cfo something. Sure you'll 
probably make some 'mistakes, but none of them will be . as big as the 

^ irfl%take of just sitting around talking arid not doing anything at all. 

5. Don't forget about your education. You're getting one whilejiou're 
plaqnjng and Organizing. You're learnihg lots about your schooK your 
comifiiinity, yourself, and the politiJ^il process. We cGjiB^ider this the 
g,uts of^an education, even if th6 schoo^'don't. Pay^Jpntion to th^ 
process of your learning too, and try to pass it on to others. 

' 6. Use yodt Ideal library — and librarian as a^source of information. * 
^^arlyigf ery^bjecf thatjts touched oiriiv this pamplilet~is ^scuss^d- in. 
more detail somfewhere in your libraryllf you can't find what you need, 
ask someone at the reference desk to help;, if tito^ can't h/Blp> ask a 
different reference librarian ttte^nexHf^. E\hm/Sfiy youMl be suc- 
cessful. Onething thelibrajy i/especially good for is looking up laws. A 
number of times in tliis pamphlet we have-advised you to ^'check state 
and loOT laws" about a certain subject. The library is the fi^st place to 
head. I%(0U have no luck there, then try city hall. . 



7. Above 3:11 V don't get discouraged. Organizing is usually^ slow 
process, with occasional-spurts of action. Dcp^ct^hat, and don^t let it get 
'you down. Theifewards involved mak«\h,all worthwhile. 
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Certaiif problems keep popping up for high 'school organizers. Being 
aw^re of the more common ones will help you dltch^ihem before they get 
tpo big. When problems do creep up'oii ybu/ijpferr^ng to this chapter can 
give yOu some ideas abcrdf them, • 

Coaptation -r Sevefdl ^tu^ents iii New JlSj^y^ iftfer being put dpwii 
one too many tiiS^by administratis^ a studejt 



union. A lot ofstttAttlit^. wanted a sm 
made that it'^,fipf%ig1syue, , 
Their Twit meeting NvisibAli 
Smoking Polic>jh>b^ 
attend the i^eetw, ^tJ>j||ich 
enthused ^ouw!^6^ijm 

days lat^ei^iWe pS/jiP 
system^ h^ was^ ^ip'J^gv^o HP: a sAo; 
principal siaid*,,;i^5Uh^t,/everilLtesp!o 
need for sue^ a pl^c^v Aipfd h«d^TO^ 
to use thfe;rei5JLi;;b!0l?i.s>^^^ 
Offered. FurthermjqS^ ^ 
for the admtiitptf^^tiifiHn^OvKeep up vAt)Fy&iai 
There^re, lie ^s'^^fjTiing a » * Prine|^aKjfe'i^ 
"dozen students^ mpiudihg the thrg^'WliO; 
union, to be 6n. his.^djjftory bdjjSfc;* ^^/f 
" EUd. th€-$tu4ents^imPriftor^^ 
smQking lounge.^BMtttr^tudent u 
beting and it's'l.ea^^j[^jp' W^re b^tB*. 

The union''ne>^i^^mf^^ 
occasionally, ney™!ng^|l^ 
needed to be chanTgednS^the^^lchlto ther 
push for those chai;ig«. "ifi^^fmc^^ 

Ct)opt§ition takes piace^lie^eyf^ 
favors in brdet td givfe itsrfra 
Cobptatiori tikes somieY^ 
because, altKotigh studenK haven^i 
hoN^Aheyr lives are run^^ptey .get the 
is really C)Ky.,so it Voi^ri'ybe nic^ 

Whaf can you (fo 
ypu'^^Sj^fisCgot to accept iiras^n occ 
steps you*^:an take. . 



S(^he 'Student UiipHj 



strategy^ gT;«R)ne was 

.^^'^:AheP.A.'^ 
fh^^^asoif thej 
ii4%'«pres§eti j^ef^ 
!$m'\^,Ts^vi fpi'cexl 
Mo non-^lDoieers 
^tVivas important 
nts ^yefe tlmiynjg 

ti lcfosi i^e^thij^ 

tejam\^'s rietsoiniter 

kta.lQt^tH: 
Janfe^tion to 
"coc^te^f^^; 

' p in^age^ 
miz^ticm$ 
nffrol o^er 
sio^ B^df ttte..a(gljpmstFati^ 

;c6(5p<ation? Ttisi^d^fxtent, 
tySjibnalTh'azard. Eut%ere ate a.feM 



S^bput W: 



rum 



eti 



powd 



^los't 
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istr^tors 
^C3t ^hoose 
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.Ana'lTTg^our administrators, Are tl]|ey likely 
principiils'lre so hung up ^ proving tHat?j|hey 
. would^^ver jrea^n of giving in jj^j^lj^ as 
tJjen>j, It. may make sense to ocgirytcip^ 
look r^ly silly and pig*h|aded fof no.(;. giving; 
ai;e craftier, and will try cqoptation, Witb them 
Jteins that will be hardejlfor th6m.to give in ,6n: 
. ; A second thing,you can do is to.be waTy^N9t;^^JajbY^ 
.Assume they' are a trap, a cooptation devicp that wilF|iiVe ybu, no more 
power than you had before/unless they are shown to be otlierwise. Ask 
loudly >yhy five boards are only advisory, why students aren't getting S 
real voice in things. 

The th^rd precaution has been mentioned before in this pamphlet, but 
it's hard $o do and is worth mentioning again. Whatever issues you 
choose, constantly tie them in with larger, more basic iissues. Tie the 
open campus isSU^i^ether with the demand for students being able to 
controh^heir oWjfc lives\ Tie the smoking lounge in With the^ageism issue 
why shouldlWwks Ml the school be able to smoke while^young people 
can't. Everytimewu/discuss or write about th^smoking lk)unge. stick in 
a few sentenceiSji^l^ when the principal **grants'* you 

the rigKt to smti^^yo^ can point out all othefr ageist practices that still 
go on in the $cnbo\ and ask if anything is b^ing done about them. 

Repression 4-' Whil^the PhD-eAucated administrators try to coopt^^ 
you. the ones who got theiriraining as army sargeants will more likely 
just try to repress you, using whatever blunt fdrce they can muster. > 
^ Thisr Aay take ^tkfi^ form jof sch6ol-^onsor,ed Tepression, like' low 
grades,- si|jj«ensioni, comments on yoiir petmanenf record, 

new rules, iToVexistent-b^t-enforc or strfcter enforce 

ment of oldregy^^ it can be sonie p<^flHj|ti^rrassi|^ent, including 

arrests,. ? ' I a^Mi 

Such repression ca 
students' will get mad 
._uirfiur^-Othai^-wiH'%e-a^tj?acted--by-the^ «*cttemcnt ;of ^ein>^oitieX)ne^' 



ometimes be used3^ ;y6iir advantage. ;^omcf,. 
t the administration ?fdr being ^o brutal br ^ 




An FPi essay contest offers top prizc^^ 



What institution does scbpql remind you pf?- 
Two. psyipholog^s, wi^iting '(|^''the June 1975 
t'sychology Today compared s6*l6ols to -pri'sons 
and found thifi 'the two envf^onrrients *'fe$emble 
each otherr to a remarkable artd dwtressing de- 
gree." Tfiey^foind that schools have "guards 
posi<i^^^]as,Jt'e9chers, and, students learning how to 
be do<jifi^.|^ri6pners.'' ^ 

Oth^i'^eo^e have I ikehtd^ schools to factorie*' 
and still 6th^«» to the wnili^arV^ We want to^knoNjj^ 
vyhich ijistitutipn you think schdols most resemble: 



prisons, factories or the rnilitary; Write a short 
essay describing'why you believe a| you^ do and 
send it .to Youth Liberation. We'll, print the'ones 
we think are best and g^ive. a one-year subscriptiqn 
to their authors. Remertiber that your paper will be 
graded not on whflt you choose, but on hovV'' you . 
deferid yourchoice. Be sure to put ypur namte and 
date in the upper right corne^> For extra credit you 
may compare the role of-ybur principal with lthat|jj|^* 
prison wardens, factory superviso^|^r -dHF^ 
sergeants, .1|P . ^orr 
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defyi the authornies — something they've been secretly longing to do. 
But there are dangers. The people who were sympathetic may get 

%scared if it looks like repression is about to fall on them. Recognize that 
people are going to get scared. and try^not to put them down for it. Talk 

^ to them, find out what their fears ar.e» and encourage them to do what 
thev^think is right even if it does have unpleasant repercuSisioos> Fear 
affcci^ people strongest when then have no one to'discuss it w-itjj.. r 

Apathy — Is there anything that people complain abqut^'hibrc thai^o. 
apathy?^ Probably not. And it's true that most students si\nplyvaren't> 
interested in political issues, like many people in this society, they'ife 
learned the easiest way to survive is by, turning off tosnost of what goes 
on around them.V • \ ' 

Apathy often c^^mes from a sense'of hopelessness. If ypu're convince 
^hat nothing you can do "Will change anything, then«why should you 
anything? If you can get a few minor sifccesses b^lritid you, ant 



550 students walk out 



About hal^f the 550 students at Montgomery 
Kigh Schopl walked out of sch©ol recently in 
protest ovfr the school's dress cudVr 
^ The WalkoDt occurred after about 5^) students 
were suspended for not passing the haircut in- 
spection. 

The problem began wh^n teachers sent >ibout * 
125 students t,9 the auditdriutn, because they felt 
!e-.r; the students had violied the school's dress code. 

The stuqlehts had been notified 'the previous day 
' about the inspection. '* . ' 

. Most of Che alleged violators wer^ boys who had ' ^ 
- - ->U4)*5g- b^Hf or-vVho- wefe-wear-mg-booti* [boih aret?ode — - 
■' vfotations)' but a few feniale students were also' 
- sent down for weAjja^ jeans or having "bushy'.' 
- hair.. " . 

Don B.eiDti^, the schools principal, inspected 
the:grbup4|nd th^tl/-su^we^^e^ 50 students who he ^ 
felt viol^t'ed the cod^. 'J^^S 
' Immediately tollo.wing the suspension*,^ several 
♦ hund|^ stud^ts assembled ^9 the au^orii/n tcr" 
coropBin abo\ the dress code. They^tjuded to 
' return to^classjanti most walked oil of stnool after 
Bent^ien threafehed' to suspencj.thfm. 

• "WejMve a ^i:e5^ code policy sftjpported by the' 
school board andvihe people in tRf comfn unity and 
it's my. jol> to e/ttorce it/' he saiflL 

A rrtjnibt^r of ml students said th^weren't"nnad 
at B^htien, becauselbe was only domg wf(at the 
school board tells him to do. "We've b^en trying 

' . ' ',7 ' ' ■■■ . . * . 




to reason with tTWschool board non-vrolently. but 
they won't listen.^N^ajfl Steve Hora/dovsky, a 
student. 'It's like talkmg to a bricl^'wail. " 

On February 26. six^days after the walkout, the 
school board met Wj||h- six students from the 
student council and agreed to a ''new" code. . 

"We'had a good meeting afficf got a lot done,?.' 
said board 'member Marvin Lolars. "I think,. Ve 
understand each o^her ijett^r.y ' 
Barbara Ltnd, spotiesper^on 



for 



coupcil (but not for the student^]' agreed 



IhV student- 
"Even 

^jbdejCse-lf is that i 
ard vyithV 




iKOtK^^U l.d .I^PLt . rK- 

at bV gprng:^tfd; . 
students can . settle. 



rpO!;e tmportant than thjg: 
^JoVt think we'll b^li 
problems in the fut 
Teally people anS Jt 
'dkln'tferKh«frief( * 
Qow I'm sure we 
them as well witflRt 
She also .sai9l Wiat 
happen because they*' 
jLaJking 'tc^^Jthe board 
problems ' | % ' 

■•^linder the new policy, .students 
grSptedjtwo of their requests:. 

1). Mal^s may wear their hair any 
as it isn 't a health or safety 'hazard 
2L^gTiales may wear jeans or si 
as Ip9jp they aren 't faded and don ' 
Jegs^^ 

The student cjbuncil vvill "be the enforcer 
new policy.^ ' > , . r 

The students had, howeveii^lven in^, other 
demands^ including the right to grpw a i)ear;d. or 
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ptihlicizc ■those succi\s,^cs as cJflfcHCv (hcit things can bo changed, it will 
help. . p. ^ 

• Apathy^ may also mean that yoiiVc not tapping the issues most 
•stuclcMits could get mtcrcsteAin. Check this out by talking with more 
students .abinit-4hc issues mat hassle them. Everyone^s hassled by 
. something, evefl if they don*t shout about it. 

A|sc>, try ntore education. Print and distribute interesting, attractive, 
infiSrmative leaflets discussing various issues. Over a period of time, this 
can get people talking about these subjects' and eventually raise the 
consciousness of the student^dy. \ 

•Finally, whenever anyoneWows the slightest interest in your groups- 
do all you can to keep ^hem involved. If a ,new person comes to a , 
meeting, someone should niake it a point tojgo over andtalklo her, and 
make her feelpomfortable. *It might even l?e a good idea to write down 
the name, interests, and phone number of ekch pereon wh^xpresses 



\ 



niHNttU he / 

C^irtiN W('stt'rniai\ ht»ad ot the stW[)l board 
was iuitunaiitl^ opposed to pernijttinK tj^ral fit^jr 
"I )ust don't like it, that s all U.)^^ [hnj^ that out 
then I'm leavings Tht»v'rlv-jjA»t Koin^xo conie .to 
sthoni kx^king like a budtli ofiJfcJiags 

Westerwian atjigfed; . ' . t^i^pie , Hannah, (a 
stud(?nt a)un( irluwher),' if ie.^ra^^t 'you tins, 
you (i bett(T (»nfor((Vit ■ " I , . ^ - - 

'Thti touoLil s mo^st^ gl*fring s^lll-oul was arx ^ 
Muent that they will write a letfrfr to apfx»ar in . 
^ontgtomery Ales sen gei^ii^iaj^n rrVg t the 
stiideH^did^not^..thmp^tT^prop(^'t^^ to 
bring l^^^itf4^Mtit^^fSn .^nd that ^ nih<f)bt^^f|>fi^ • 
St uderi t?*^^' ha^walkt^d .Qijt h ad^ m i sinf orm.^f: 
their'(yarenf5^V sayit^ ihey tlad been suspended 
by'Sam Goodly, in FPS 



^800 Studeigfe protest'^ 



, admihistrarion policies 

>» '»*■•. 

tight hundred sll*r^nts Walked out of Lansmg, 
Mictii^ah's four high schools last December in 
protest of a wide varit^y of administrati(5n policies. 
The strike ,w'as^ led by a coalition of black, ^ii^e, 
and Chicano students " . • " '^'T^lfe 

w The strike was hastily planned. 'though, and 

k-' this led to difficulties ft was origina!(y scheduled 
to^egihon a Monday. with.incre|ising nnimenlurh 

• ' and agitation in and aroit^) the school^Jbuildrng 




to a massive walkout Tuesday At that time a 
()reliniinarv meeting was tg be held with the 
, s.uperintendent of schools, to present the deniai^s 
and coiTiniejue negotiations A fQlIy was planned 

■ f(iir Wednesday sfi all tFie students could' gef 
together to discuss issues, demands, an^ further 
actions. a 

Due to..^ xo^iinuinlcations failure, 'some of the 
strike leaders niet with the Suf)erintenderrt on 

. Monday and agreed to a resolution of the strike, 
not on the basis of the demands, but oh the 
agreemi'iit thnt some machinery wc^id be set up 
"discuss"' the grievances uncovere^through dis^ 

_ cussiod with the st'uffents. Several -^oimmittefs 

:^^er? Jllhe.creiited-tQ xecoaiineod soIuXiqiaii-tojile- 
prbblems , , 

^[■. Spiru^pt the strjke leaders fell that the tem- 
porary agreement was the wrong tactic because.it 
didn't deal With the'^lemands, but merely eslab- 

^ lished another, group which yvould talk ertnyone to 
death However, worcj Of the sett|JBehl had" 
gotten ' ' 

was no 

at least temporarily ^ 

H'he strike ended before !i really gdt underway, 
and'lilfCst of the .isiwjes were left Tjnresolt^ed The. 
amnesty demi\n^ was granted, at leasT^hypaper. 
t^ut recrirtiina^ion is 4takj^ place in other ^orms 
anyway, I 

Lansin^J^udents will only » become mort diV* 
contented If their demaj^ds are/Vot n>e^ ^T.h^ 
.. administration has won a»brealH^rfg ^pfefc/ ^J it 
maybe short lived ' • ■ ^. . ■ ■ 



I out and the sWij**? was^ycj^solvfng, so th^fe^ 
) choice ^t to go along wj^ri the agreement^. 
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any interest in what you are doing. Go ovlr that list regularly, calling 
people up and talking to them aboat what thijy'dJiJce to do, whay||ey*d 



new 



ha^^e; 



las 



high school 
»ple, usually 
nost of the 
of what's what. 



like to see the group do, etc. The section on jnvolvT 
more stiggc;stions. ' . *' 

Transience — It's happened to practically 
student-run organization that has ever existed. A fe| 
juniors or seniorK get into leadership posltionsr. . The 
V work, take the initiative on new projects, and kee 
^ , Then they,graduate, and everything falls apa r 

' ' Tp avoid this problem, you have to dip,moteHPBf*just get new peogje 

involved. Yoii must, allow room for them-to move into&ey positions aiid < 
o tb take leadership. As new projects come up, encourage new members 
to takeire'sponsibiHty for them, instead of you adding tRem to -^r own 

work-load, jl^r'' 
^ Furthermore, everyane,whO expecti to graduate.or leave^Pwi^atJj^'^ 
end of the school^ear should ask thMiselves what skills they ha7e t nS^ 
mustT)e passed dii: knowing how t(j write and design a leaflet, dpmg.. 
mimeolgrsiph work,.laying out a p^er. Before the il^iddle of the ycSlfe^- 
you should be making an effort to teach those skilli^^o someone else. 

PoKiical Differences } — Unity is important,^ but not at the cost of . 
giving in oii imporfa#? political principles^^^hen ' there are basif' 
differM^ between members oi your groi^, aad you can*t rea||l^e 
^ theni^Pil^^h discussion, it may JI| bests,^to form several diffeicht 
/ groups. Then you can create a coa^ron ot unit^ fcont'^tound thc^e 
j^lll^ssues that do agree on,-rathef than trying to form one student union 
; "with a^ciearly^'defmed political philosophy .\ ii^ 

Llkewise,.there may be other groups in the comjnunity tffat agree with 
certain dertiands, but aren't intergkAin the^ over-all issues.of ageism, ^ 
' :or the righ^pf students to controllIB' own lives.. Don't be sacked into ) 
these bther^ groms, but >vork with them, while retaining yoiir OWii. 
Mdentlty.!|Ceep taff^ t]^)|pibout-ageism and^stu.dcnt power, so that 
'^"-^SS^^son^day the^ *\ • ' .. 5^ 

''^^ ^iaf d^^ way yHBT deflnir ycn?r gaaly^yffl^ 

/ ^ A^jK who ^ets involved with- your group. In many situations, middle- 
jkjja^ upper-class studenta will be concerned fibout different problems 
' *%fen. ,po6r and-'^working-c^ss; i^^^ and whites will encounter 




1^' 



gettmg^srtiij^ 
]^s,v minorities . may .Ab^/mflXj:^ 

corijrerned al)out dfecrimina^^ enforcemmt bf whatever rul?s*^.e^t. 
Pr niidale-cla'ss students^ may w*nt to push fof^ a tn0T^^^mi^ed 
^ ^.curriculum, while working-class students may be morecohcemca aboul 
^^^^ow thfey are tracked^to the curriculum that exi^ts» i|p>u wan^o have 
Students frorrt all backgrounds involve^, in your fenN^wp will lyive to 
al wiJ^jSl of these concerns, ^X^''. ■}^^J'^''''-\, 

Tf.yo^p grouI^cpflsists of mostly white mid^le-ci|jj|padeiirts'# s^^^ 

t6huthat^6p. r^^^ are concerned, about the problems faced 
ditnd low^lVtcome stu4ents as well. If c6nti;ovl^r$y should 
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start up about busMiig, or curriculum bias, or discriminatory tests, git 

inv6lved. Also consider educating people* and orgaiuKing i^rjuiid.issuci * • 

likc^ tracking which arc clearly tie(i to race and class discrintination. By 

actrvely taking initiative on thl^, yo^i can concretely show other kids that 

you do want to ^pand and rieprcsent the interests of all students. 

These may be the most important issues for Black and white alike. If 
. students are an oppressed group, minority: studipts are , an especially ' -Vj^: 

oppressed group. As they becoive fj'ce, so does' ev ery d|toe else. On the *^ 
• other ha»nd, just becq^se middlc-clais white students ^et freedom . ' 

doesn't mean minoi^ty studqnts will beinlfit. 

This is pother situation where 'coalitions may wol"k better than a 

utiited group. If yoi/c^n create bnt union of ^If students — great. If not, • 

kpep in mmd that there are cither / student groups, and try to work 

together on school issuel|||s mvflh as possil^le, instead of fighting oiie 

another. Parents and teachets oj^en make it very hard for students of * ^ ^ 

different races and classes to work together. Why not — it's "divide aVd 

conquer.'! It's a rtpeat,of the racism^and classism qf the ad^uJ<^soclS^ty, . ' 

Don't let ficm do it. Students ^11 over the country have ma^dennilti-racial t 
coalitions and have worked together for change in the schools. 

Piiially, don't be afraid to discus&race and class issues at meetings. 
Have discussions even if they don>seem necessary — that way people 
will be,(;ncouTaged to discuss any grievances or hat^flKlings^e/bre 
problems arise.- , .j - ^ ' ' 



Free School.^ —{Several years ago, a medium-sized universitv^wn in 
Florfda had surprisingly strohg^h^l^sclugl iCudeht co^lition^^alt a 
dozen klds^were actively involved, and huqpeds of othet$'j^port.ed it 
.and turned out for rallies, d^onstr^ltjpns/^nd mjss^^ 



yet, many of the key o(^anizeryfitW?^i8bp were in ninth or^tenth gralSl^ 
— they;\Voul({ be aroupd forymodier few years to cpntiriue organizing. 

But4hey weren't. That spfmg. the s<|jbi board unexpectedly voted to 
open a **school without wklls'\the next year. It was a public free school. ' ' 
Studeriljs^ could take pracjlically whatever courses they wanted,, gbt to , , 
*|itep Jlbfijiawnr^ctivitLes^Xtld^rie^^^ asjs^possibje to t _ _ , ^ _ 

have in school. N5parly all pf the l^da%s of the'itudei)t (^oalitioh went tor * 
the new scKboir Since they n#Iong^ felt 'ISO oppre ^ 
; they became less a^ive%hd thfeeoalkfen* fell ap^ .J 5 \ ^-f^ *^ ' * W 

The same thing has happeneoL in dozens of cities^ Irt/facfv' in^ 15^1 a • ^ ^ -'J: *:^ 
magazine, for School a4j?ninistratprs ran articles encoyiraging. ^nbol >\ 
'boards to set up ^* free'' schools a&f a way of gettir^ rid of trpublenwrkers! 
They aie, too often, a form of coopt at ion*. ) ' 

In the past, our usual advice foMrgariizers in this, position bra1^3i|y^i: 
don'X^go. Stay in the tegiilaf* school system, whejre most of the studSTts 
[are a||d where conditions are most pppres^ivp, and organize^ here. 

Th$i advice is still gi^^. Staying a reguiaf public school system, ij^ 
do^ niake sense front a ^dlitickl viewpoint, but face itAt*s hard. The 
tiflle ft^u^trations aii^ the long bot;edon^ of convenmnal schools are r 
maddening You may decide, after w^igmng ^J^ issue, that if 

a free school is available, you ar^ gpina tQvalWnd^,* , 
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In that case, you can still do org^ii/in^,J^ will be harder to orgaBiz.e 
around school-related issues,, because school won't, feci as oppressive*^ 
for you or ihc people you are arpunov But you will be able to attack 
ageism in the coilimunity, curfews. ageisVnlin stores, state and local laws 
about drinking, smoking* driving, and ot|i^er age restrictions. .. what- 



^itid% 



jMI be iiMrbetter position 
ibly won't have to spehtl 
/Ui05."in fact, you may be 
pet. and get credit 



constant touch 
s to work with 



ever seems most miportftpt^Jp some wa 
than before to do organizinp|fecause^ 
, as much time on homework and *schi 
able Jo tic you^ organizihg act 
for them. * 

If you dcrattend fpfree sch 
with students at*your old school, 
them on common problems. 

Personal Hassles — You din't^epkratV your personariift^from your 
politi'c||activities. Once you begin organizing', tji^t's going^o affect how 
you look at other people. Your friends* your parents^ youfteactLers. 
they may admiri what you are doing/ thej||pay oppose it, or th 
have mixfed feeliifegi^ but they arein[7t likely to be neiitral. -* 

^^I^^pi^ ^X^^^tl^J^^^l^^ itAhS^SBP^f^ y^"^ political involvemen 
Butl?l*W5e'S^^^ fnal^ome effor^t to convince them that 




maici 
ng is valuable. 
16 what they thin 



Pry to understandj^st' what their. 



hat^ 




what you«^ar; 

First. listL^^ ^ -t- - v - - >7 --^-^ . 

objections ar«. and whether th<;y are intellectuatty, or* emotion aUy 
bascc^^If you do thft|||hev may actually listen to what you are saying 

At dinnttLmentUll things ttie administratit)n ^d that davgjtl 
r>«^vi6usly fl^rfere wit^ your educatioQ. and your rights.^jjpany 
parents hawt no idea how humilia ing sdiool really is, and they may get 
quite upself at some of the tljings i hat happe^. Encourage your brothers 
an4 sisterss othei* friends, and sjynpath^tic teacheri to talk withryour 
parents, about the situation, tQO/ TheJ:pioreYc^ they hea^^ftie'^ame 
'thing, and the more **respectablei["th'fe source is, the-iiiorg.likeily/they 
are to believe it. 



e nothfn 



In ibmet&ses, all this will' achte' 
wor.sie,eveato the point of interfe 
for more drfik>ticj4ct ion. You can s 
no right>^m anj^ that 

as a pe^^^f^^ou Will shoVir no resf 
V you can ti^kfe the tHtimate step arijl run a 




Your jparen\s will ju^t get 
uc politiidai wprk.iThat calls 
expiain.that they have 
no respect . for you 
md .demands.' .Or 
y.' I hat re^iSres plsbiningf 
^#om€j^^eriences with the oytside/^^ and ideally, knO^^ing someone 
you darf'stay with awhile. Moreover, just staying alive will take up so 
much of yout time that therd wbfi't be^a chance to dq muqh organizing.* 
Even wHen yoirmpve out, it1s,a|good idea to kfep.in t#fch in some way 

— or atJeast let thenri know yojFre^lay- * . * . 

^ In several cities, youii|5 p^ple wlig have:j3i^bfaed|^ away fro<| 
home have gotten ft hbiise to jfether where they shdte the'^^inf** 
cleaning, andjcentJtlakes a lot fjjjenergy and^dedica^ljqlflfend & good bit 
of money, to keep sonfie*hing^iike^}iaJ-going. B ilSfi^^eieft done. 
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Problomi 

Another personal hassle for organizers is less obvious. It's the 
probleni of coping with all the fears and risks that are involved in 
political work, the harrassment from^adniinistra,tt»^s an^' teachers and 
students, the pressures of grades, and so on. If you have to deal with all 
these problems itpne, it^can drive^j(pu up the wall. So develop a close 
personal relationship with ^ther people who are politically active in 
school, in your community, or^ven neighboring areas. Talk with them 
about the problems you face, and listen to what they^re up against. The 
sanity you* save m^y be your own. 

As for grades, try not to worry about them: you're in high school to get 
an education, and learn about life, right? Well, your organizing wox^^s 
will teach you m^ ihtn doing all that homework you *ve been skipping- 
lately. 
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.If there is no struggl^, there is ho pa|gress. ^hose 
who profess to freedom and yet deprecate a| Motion 
wouW want crops without plowing.. They ' " ' 
without thunder and lightening. TheV 
ocean without the av/iu\ tp^r of its mighi 
Jhis-stru^gle may be a moral ohej, or 
physical; but it must be a^trj^ggle. ifdwer concedes 





Frederick Douglass, 1857 




A Student Bill of Rights. — long overdue 



- r^j^*"" UJjilcr "^ihv \}rvsvn{ sih(K)l sysltMii sluclonts 
••Arc not allowed to control iht'ir own Irves This 
cdiK atiiinal system is di'siynt'd not to Rive students 
{hv best possible opportunity to drv<'lop their 
talents but to slipply the quality and quantity of 
workers for the prt'seiil. economic sysi<'m The 
schools track minoritit*S and poor people into 
menial and faitory jobs, while tracking women 

W to secretjjrial and domestic occupations ^nd leav- 
ing a relatively small number of people to do 
professional jobs Our schools teaif h us to passively 
ai cept authority rather tfian to qu^'stion it Schools, 
emphasi/e and exuggerate the actjonssof the rich 
and powerful,, wliile excluding #he history of 
worfien, third world and working people. 

The school system induces competition, instead 
of cooperation, it dividt»s us instead of alkiwing us 
to unite. It ^ncorages us to adopt materialistic 
*goals in4fead of human values \t encourages 
discw.minalion against people on the basis of sex, 
race, age, social classes, and supposed intellectual 
ability 

We. believe that students ^are more important 
than this institution and therefore^e wjsh to 
democratize and humanize our schools In order to 
do this,*the fftltowing rights must be guaranteed. 



I. 



WE WANT SELF-DETERMINATION FOR 

ALL STUDENTS. TI^EREMfe, 

WE DEMAND: , _ 

1. All classroom decisions ^e made on the basis 
[ , j.pr one p'ersonToTie^ V bt e . *" 
^SHjdents-have. control Myfchool policy with 
all decisions made by OTect referendum of 
the students \ . ^ 

3. Student determinat^ion of teaching methods 
andj^course content V 

4. The abolition of the grading system^lMd the 
institution of self-evaluation.- ^^S^^^-^--^, 

5. St(^||nt control over the hiring ar^ct^idfrg of 

6. The abolition of the tracking system. 

7. An end to CQcnpulspry class attendance a^d 
compulsory schoo||ig. * . N 

8^ The tighter stuOTnts to forrn policial and 
^ social org^i|sit,ions in the school, regardless 
. of the political viev>rs of the organization * 
9. An end to all discrimination on the basis of : 
.r4^s^, or political views. 



II. STUDENTS, BOTII IN SCHOOL AND OUT, 
MUST BE GRANTED ALL RIGHT^ENUMER- 
ATED IN THE UNITED STAGES CONSTITU- 
TION, THE BILL OF «IGHTS, OTHER A- 
MEr^bMENTS, AND THOSE ESTABLISHED' 
BY THE COURTS. THESE MUST INCLUDE, 
BUT NOT ^E LIMITED TO, THE FOL- 
LOWING: kOi ( 
I.The right to publish 'an^ distribute any 

leaflets, or other publications, without any 
prior authori/aiior^ 
2.1 reedum from search of books, lockers, or 
person without the freely given consent of 
the student irivoKed / • h 

' 3. The right to due process, including a hearing 
for any student who is accused of disobeying 
a rule, with the fight to i;ounst*t, the r^j^ht to 
question witnessed/and the right to a fiiry of 
other students 

4. All rules which have been passed by a 
majority of students and are in force, must 
be made available in writing to any inter- 
ested students 

5. Students may express their political beliefs 
through any symbols such as buttons, arm- 
bands', style of clothing and length of hair 
that they choose, for whatever reason they 
choose it. ^ . ' 

III. SCHOOLS MUST SERVE THE COMMUNITY, 
NOT THE GOVERNMENT, MILITARY, OR 
OTMBR rNSTtTUTtONS.THISMEANSTy^rr 

1« Schools must be dpeh' to anyone from |^e 
community who wjjties to attend them, 
regardless of age ' • 
. Students have the ^ght to full use of school 
iacilities, incj^uding bulletin boar^ds, mimeo- 
graph machines* meeting rooms, and audi-* 
. / tbriiiftts, ^layout equipmeht>vp|:Qj'ectors, and 
the.pgbiic address system.' \^ * ^ 

3. There shall be an end io aiHrtkilrtary pro- 
grams such as ROTC in the scbafls^and to all 
military recruiting. ■". J. ' 

4. Federal or other government officials sfiall . 
not be giyen amytfJbrmation about students 
wi t hou f wri£Q^S^|^fs^jiElli4h^t &t|^dent 




_ ifircttdmi of the 
Isin StuiMA{ij||ion. 
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Apptndix 



Sample leaflets from past student organizing drives > 



YV HMYetnt 



1 ^X'nL.l 



Oif ■!> - CI J ^«L^* 



1,. I' 1 I 



Cj.lU /,( tlx. .K^.l.l. .iAyc. QCU ^,t,, .^i 

I 

I- * ...H^ ..i^A .i.o.M^ lU -o, ^•^•-.^'L^ ^v.»«U.t4. 
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Comb is AAiMures Lat^ yoOn FmrciAss 

*; : : : 






50FPQRT TH^ ''LAfe tA/"' ^ ^t4dhj 



i 



v. 



\ 



oA'- school has been plagued by unnecess-iry dftiES and .hair rules 
for,Xong enough. Times , and people -are c*ianglr>g r:»if)ldly; tiierefore, so 
should- we'.. We will rurt our country the next g.-neration. so we must 
prepare for It . 



Does the Bible say anyvfhere .In It' that cal^temporary dress and 
long h.al^ Is aJnful? Do the state laws say you ?.re to be arrested for 
Iting halT and 'freaky'- clothes? r 



We, feel odJZii^ schopl should be one of .the better . schools in - 
Houstcm. If we, the^ students, ol; Jane Long Jr,*High, •have freedom of •. ^ 
.dress.', and hair styles, we will be on the road, to accomplishing this.^ 
■In order to get ,thiB, we must ^et Jape Long know we want it. 

It takes time ancj patience and your' help to do so, RemeAber, 
Jane Long J -^'rs too. ^ . ■ 



• • I'. 
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